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ROBERTS BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH SEPTEMBER 15: 
A NEW BALZAC. 
An Fitstorical Mystery. 


Translated by Miss Wormeley. Uniform with the preceding volumes of the set. 
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Of the new hymn book THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: ‘‘ The book deserves a place in the 
first rank of modern Church hymnals.” 

The New York OsserRvVER says: ‘‘ The Hymnary may well be ranked among the very 
best of Church hymn books.” 

The ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY says: ‘‘ So far we think it is the best.” 

The CuHicaco ADVANCE says: ‘‘ It contains nearly all the standard hymns, besides many 
new and beautiful selections both of hymns and tunes.” 
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and the typographical appearance of the volume is decidedly handsome. Taken all in all, this 
is one of the best of the recent examples of the hymn book, and it deserves to become popular.” 
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Rev. C. M. Lamson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., says: ‘‘ It is a remarkable collection of 
hymns and tunes. It seems to be the best book, the most practical and worshipful, ever placed 
in my hands. We have used with great delight the 650 copies received from you.” 

Rev. O. W. Fotsom, Pastor Congregational Church, Bath, Me., says: ‘‘ The task of select- 
ing hymns from it from week to week is to me a positive delight. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the Church Hymnary is without a peer.” 

Rev. Roperick Terry, D D., New York, says: ‘‘ Having used it constantly now for 
eight months, the unanimous judgment of choir and congregation should be of some value. 
Every one is delighted, the book grows in interest monthly, and I have yet to find one who does 
not consider it the dest known.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Marie Antoinette at the 
Tuileries. 


A New Volume in the Famous Women or 
THE Frencu Court. Translated from the 
French of Impgert pe Saint-Amanp. Each vol. 
r2mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

The vicissitudes of the Royal Family, and incident- 
ally the political of the time, from the forcible 
removal from V illes in 1789 to the end of 1791, 
inclu the unfortunate attempt at flight and the 
arrest at Varennes, are the subject of this > 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 
‘THE OLD REGIME. 
CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
bis Ft DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE 


MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 
MARIE LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814. 


MARIE LOUISE, THE RETURN FROM ELBA, 
AND THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


“We can cordially commend these books to the 
attention of our readers. They will find them attrac- 
tive in their arrangement, never dull, with much 
variety of scene and incident and admirably trans- 
lated.” — The Nation. 


English Composition. 


By Prof. Barrett WenpeLt, of Harvard University. 
ramo, $1.50. 


This work, the result of the author’s ex as 
instructor, is an original and valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject. It is thoroughly popular in 
form and simple in style. 


History of the Jewish People. 
IN THE TIME OF JESUS CHRIST. 

By Dr. Emi Scuurer, Professor in the University of 

Giessen. Translated from the second German edi- 

tion—revised and enlarged. 5 vols. 8vo, $8.00 et. 


““Under Professor Schurer’s guidance we are ena- 
bled toa large extent to construct a social and political 
framework for the Gospel History, and to set it in 
such a light as to see new evidences of the truthful- 
ness of that history.” —Zaglish Churchman. 


A Short History of German 


Literature. 


By Professor James K. Hosmer, of Washington Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The broad field of German letters is covered from 
the period of the early myths down to the age of 
Goethe, attention being concentrated upon the epoch- 
making men and books. 
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743-745 Broadway, New York. 


‘Spoken Literature” 


By CHARLES BARNARD, author of 
“THE COUNTY FAIR.” 


A lecture on that portion of English liter- 
ature intended to be read or recited in public, 
particularly recent American dramatic liter- 
ature, its aims, value and limitations. First 
given before the Deerfield Summer School of 
History and Romance in July. 

Suitable for Literary and Social clubs and 
Schools, in Parlors and small Halls. Address, 
CHARLES BARNARD, care of Fellowcraft Club, 
12 East 29th Street, New York. 


DICTATION =z... 


at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 
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Literature 
“The History of Human Marriage ” * 

Mr. EpwarD WESTERMARCK, who holds the position of 
Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, has 
contributed to his favorite science a work of the first im- 
portance. Its claims to attention are summed up, in highly 
complimentary terms, by Mr. A. R. Wallace, in a brief ‘in- 
troductory note,’ which, at the publishers’ request, he has 
prefixed to the volume, This ‘hitherto unknown student,’ 
we are told, has undertaken to test, by the evidence of facts, 
opinions which have been maintained by ‘such eminent 
writers as Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, Lubbock and 
others ’ on the subject of the ‘origin and development of 
human marriage,’ and on several important points has arrived 
at conclusions directly opposite to those of these eminent 
authorities. Mr. Wallace is of opinion that ‘the verdict of 
independent thinkers will, on most of these disputed points, 
be in favor of the new-comer who has so boldly challenged 
the conclusions of some of our most esteemed writers.’ 

Mr. Wallace’s good opinion of the work will doubtless be 
shared, in a greater or less degree, by all who read it. But 
he has done some injustice to the author by expressing this 
opinion in such undiscriminating terms. To link together 
such writers as Darwin and Morgan, Spencer and Lubbock, 
and to make the author whom he praises a sort of free 
lance in sociology, tilting right and left against earlier the- 
ories and established reputations, is to give an altogether 
erroneous idea of a really valuable book. Mr. Westermarck 
is not an opponent of Darwin, Spencer, and Tylor, but is, 
on the contrary, their disciple and, on most points, their 
admirer and follower. The points on which he differs from 
them are comparatively unimportant. He himself has given 
a list of the authors whose views he especially disapproves 
and controverts. They are ‘ Bachofen, McLennan, Morgan, 
Lubbock, Bastian, Giraud-Feulon, Lippert, Kohler, Post, 
and Wilken.’ The names in this list will be recognized as 
those of ingenious but erratic speculators, who have main- 
tained on the subject of marriage certain fanciful theories, 
which sociologists in general have always held in distrust. 
To assail and shatter these misleading and pernicious the. 
ories with overwhelming blows, and to bury their ruins un- 
der an enormous mass of opposing evidence, has been a 
work of no small benefit to ethnology and to social science. 
The author has performed this work admirably; and it is no 
real derogation from his merit to add that in doing so he 
has followed mainly the lines laid down by Darwin in his 
‘Descent of Man,’ and that in various points he has been 
anticipated by Mr. Staniland Wake in his recent work on 
‘ Marriage and Kinship.’ 

The very title of his book indicates the chief source of 
his arguments. He anticipates an objection to the expres- 
sion ‘human marriage,’ as being an ‘improper tautology.’ 
To this his reply is that ‘marriage in the natural history 


sense of the term does not belong exclusively to our spe- 
This theory, which is Darwin's, lies at the basis of 


Co The History of Human Marriage. By Edward Westermarck, $4- Macmillan & 
0. 
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his work; and it should be added that its effect in his hands 
as in Darwin’ s, is not to degrade man, but to elevate him. 
The most degrading of all. theories of marriage are those 
which have been maintained by Bachofen, McLennan, Lub- 


bock, Morgan, and theirfollowers. In their view, primitive 
men were merely a sort of cattle, ignorant of family ties, and 
living in a condition of ‘sexual promiscuity,’ from which, 
by slow gradations, in the long lapse of ages, they have 
gradually and only partially emerged. But Mr. Westermarck 
shows, as Darwin had shown before him, that true marriage 
exists among certain classes of the lower animals, and that 
the causes to which it owes its existence among those ani- 
mals operate with much more effect in the human species. 
These causes are the helplessness of the young, the inca- 
pacity of the mother alone to support and protect them, and 
the consequent natural demand for the united care of both 
parents. Marriage, in fact, may be defined as the more or 
less durable union of male and female for the nurture and 
protection of their offspring. 

Mr. Westermarck gives many interesting particulars show- 
ing the extent to which this family union prevails among 
various classes of animals. Most birds, we are told, ‘ pair 
once for all, till either one or the other dies.’ Dr. Brehm, 
the author of ‘Bird Life,’ is so filled with admiration for 
their exemplary family life as to be led to declare enthusi- 
astically that ‘real genuine marriage can only be found 
among birds.’ But there are many mammals, including 
whales, seals, gazelles, antelopes, reindeer, squirrels, moles 
and some carnivorous animals, which, if not so permanently 
faithful, remain together during the period required for the 
security of the young. All the quadrumana are faithful to 
this duty. In many instances the larger or ‘manlike’ apes 
have been encountered by travellers in family groups, com- 
posed of two grown animals, male and female, with young 
of different ages. 

Mr. Westermarck has carefully examined all the supposed 
cases of ‘promiscuity’ among barbarous tribes, and finds 
that none of them are sustained by good evidence. His la- 
bor in the collection of evidence on this and other points 
has been prodigious. No other writer on the same subject 
approaches him in the compass of his researches. His list 
of ‘authorities quoted’ fills nearly thirty pages, and com- 
prises nearly a thousand works. Not content with this mass 
of testimony, he has corresponded far and wide with travel- 
lers, missionaries and others, to clear up doubtful points and 
to draw trustworthy explanations from the best living 
sources. His work covers a great variety of topics, includ- 
ing courtship, liberty of selection, ‘marrfage by capture,’ 
prohibition of marriage between kindred, polygamy and 
polyandry, with their origin and consequences. His least 
satisfactory chapters are those in which he, for once, deserts 
Darwin, and undertakes to combat his views on ‘ sexual se- 
lection.’ Not being a naturalist, he here gets beyond his 
depth. The force of evidence and his natural candor com- 
pel him at last to an admission which is fatal to his argu- 
ment. ‘That sexual selection has had some influence on 
the physical aspect of mankind,’ he finally observes, ‘is 
probable.’ When the guestion thus becomes merely one of 
degree, few will hesitate to prefer the views of the elder and 
greater authority, who was a naturalist as well as a philoso- 
pher. 

Mr. Wallace justly commends in the work its admirable 
clearness of style and ‘the wonderful command of what is 
to the author a foreign language.’ ‘To this should be added 
that the excellence of expression corresponds to the eleva- 
tion of sentiment apparent throughout. His concluding 
sentences, on the results of evolution in marriage, deserve to 
be quoted. He finds that ‘the dominant tendency of this 
process at its later stages has been the extension of the wife’s 
rights. A wife is no longer the husband's property; and, 
according to modern ideas, marriage is, or should be, a con- 
tract on the footing of perfect equality between the sexes. 

The history of human marriage is the history of a relation in 
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which women have been gradually triumphing over the 
passions, the prejudices, and the selfish interests of men.’ 





A Gothic Hero * 

‘OLD wine to drink, old friends to talk with, old books 
to read!’ cried an ancient King of Aragon; to which 
may be added, ‘old heroes to worship!’ And surely there 
is no more worshipful figure to regard than that of the 
mighty Theodoric the Goth as he stands in majestic medi- 
tation, leaning on his shield, at the tomb of Maximilian in 
Innsbruck, apparently thinking over the great things done 
and to be done by his Ostro-Goths in those early Middle 
Ages. One of these things had been a united, strong, and 
prosperous Italy achieved for a brief season 1300 or 1400 
years before Garibaldi came and Cavour planned. The 
fourth and fifth centuries of the era resound with the bar- 
barous outcries of these Goths, Vandals and Huns, these 
strange Attilas and Alarics and Hermanrics, who sent a 
shudder through Rome and made even Constantinople 
quake on her hills. One of these—the captive boy Theo- 
doric—spent his captive boyhood in Constantinople among 
the churches that had not yet become mosques, among the 
grand relics of old Byzantium, the memories: of Xerxes, 
Hero and Leander, near the rushing waters of the Bospho- 
rus, and in sight of the beautiful panorama of the Golden 
Horn with its cornucopia of plenty, its great arching gate- 
ways, its vast hippodrome, its primitive basilicas, its twisted 
serpents that had upheld the tripod of Delphi, and all those 
glorious scraps of the Constantinople of the fifth century 
amid which ten or eleven years of the young barbarian’s life 
passed in his early youth. There he gradually learned one 
supreme lesson : that ‘the soul which held all this marvel- 
lous body of Roman civilization together was reverence for 
Law’; and in the fourteen years which ensued and during 
which he roamed over what is now known as the Balkan 
peninsula, he grew to contrast in vivid shape the opposing 
characteristics of the Roman and Gothic monarchies. 

Men in that day rose, like Napoleon’s generals or Amer- 
ica’s Presidents, with wonderful quickness. Diocletian was 
a slave’s son; Justinian, a peasant in a sheepskin; Theodoric, 
a bastard. The lattersoon became a mighty freebooter, a 
filibuster of the early world casting longing eyes on Italy as 
his Nicaragua. This beautiful land had always had the 
fascination of the siren or the serpent for the foreigner. 
Theodoric conquered Italy and with one stroke of his 
broad-sword sent Odovacar, its ruler, to the realm of the 
departed. Then Italy brought about as by some wondrous 
alchemy a marvellous transformation in him: he fell under 
the spell of that civi/itas which in all generations has dis- 
tinguished the Romans: he rebuilt churches, repaired aque- 
ducts, encouraged commerce and manufactures, and de- 
lighted in lordly Ravenna. He and his blue- ~eyed Teutons 
were Arians ; they passed into Spain, and there Theodoric 
became the guardian of his Visi-Gothic grandson Amalaric. 
He held complicated relations with Clovis and Anastasius, 
with popes and consuls, with Boéthius (of the ‘Consolation ’) 
and Symmachus ; and finally, in 526, died, leaving a memo- 
ry half historic, half legendary, embalmed in the epic poetry 
of the Scandinavian and German peoples and preserved in 
rude heroic form in the ‘ Wilkina Saga’ and ‘Dietrich of 
Berne.’ 

Mr. Hodgkin has wrought a beautiful and symmetrical 
volume out of the unquarried narratives of Jordanes, Cassio- 
dorus, Procopius, and others treating of this period, and 
shows what the full historian can do with materials appar-. 
ently most unpromising. The reader who takes up this 
elegantly printed book and reads it hand in hand with 
Bradley’s “Story of the Goths,’ in Putnam’s other interest- 
ing series, cannot fail to penetrate into the heart of these 
remarkable vagrants who swarmed from their Baltic homes 
to the rich Mediterranean, and there left their blood in 


* Theodoric the Goth : The Barbarian Civilization. By T. Hodgkin. 
$x.50. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) os =: 
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eat historic kingdoms, in golden-haired queens of Spain, 
in an exquisite form of architecture, and in legislation that 
almost rivalled the pandects. 





The Letters of Keats * 


Pain ts so habitually associated with the shade of Keats 
that this burst of happy letters comes like a bugle-note from 
the clouds and thrills the reader delightfully. One is accus- 
tomed to think of this exquisite singer as a pale and hag- 
gard phantom hanging on the edges of Phantom-land, sor- 
rowful, plumed with funereal memories, hectic, premature 
both in genius and decay,—one of those vivid orchid- 
souls that cling with passionate vitality to the skirts of others 
for a while and then drop off to mildew and extinction. 
Just so in Mexico we have seen some lovely orchid hanging 
in unreal and pendulous beauty to a tropic tree, of which it 
seemed the soul-incarnation, the one beautiful and glowing 
spot of the tree’s existence ; till a shake of the wind, a sigh 
from some Aztec mountain, loosened the airy thing and it 
fell to the ground. 

This sentimental view of Keats’s story is reversed by a 
perusal of his letters to his family and friends. These let- 
ters collected and edited by Lord Houghton, Mr. Forman, 
Mr. Speed, and Mr. Colvin, reveal a soul, tender, indeed, 
suffering in the later stages of disease, acutely alive to 
praise and blame, sensitive as a mimosa to an ungenerous 
touch, yet high, strong, and superabundant in animal 
spirits, a soul echoing with genial laughter, full of fun and 
jest, caroling like a bird through all the olian extrava- 
gance of nonsense, and filling pages with rhymes that twitter 
and sing with gladness. Thus sings the golden captive of 
the Canaries that knows not its captivity; thus fauns and — 
dryads sing in the exuberance of their animal overflow: not 
John Keats as we have been accustomed to view him. 
These charming and brilliant letters to Reynolds, Hessey, 
his sister and brothers, and Haydon, from the time he was 
twenty, show ‘the other side of the moon’ of the pensive 
author of ‘ Endymion,’—not the aching, acid, lachrymose 
side of the stock biography, but the shouting, shining side, 
that beams on a select world of friends and brethren. The 
fascinating garrulity of these letters is as different as possible 
from the finicking fastidiousness -of Gray, the chirp and 
twitter of Cowper, the acidity of Lady Mary or the rush and 
riot of Byron. Keats prattles on like a child till that omi- 
nous era of his twenty-fourth year and his love for Fanny 
Brawne, when a hollow note is struck which is like the rising 
and wailing of the wind. Up to this time, especially in the 
graphic letters from Scotland, all is almost Bacchic in its joy, 
almost mzenad-like in its intoxication: letter follows letter 
in swift succession, bright and quick as a kingfisher; then 
the long vigil over his dying brother, Tom, and the harpy- 
like clutch of his own ambition evoke the hereditary mal- 
ady; ‘Endymion’ and ‘The Pot of Basil’ and all the 
beautiful and plaintive things are behind, and Keats, with 
lips stained with blood, looks forward only to Italy and— 
death. So many rapturous and luckless spirits have found 
rest in that mausoleum of the imagination—Italy ! 

Keats was almost too ill to feel its beauty, and the dainty 
air of Naples weighed on him like a stone. If he had lived 
even as long as Shelley, what streams of Italian memory 
might have been transmuted to gold by the alchemy of his 
touch and rolled their Pactolus into the tide of English lit- 
erature! He who knew not Italian or Greek was capable 
already of writing the loveliest Greek and Italian poems. 
His sympathetic genius was so great that he had but to 
come near Ronsard or Boccaccio, or even a classical dic- 
tionary, when all the golden bees of the old French romance 
and olden Florence and Sicilian Heblo hummed and hymned 
about him. These letters abound in revelations of all this— 
his saturation with the spirit of beauty, his delight in land- 
scape, his love of books, his instinctive felicity of phrase. 


9.) Tht Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
$1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
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As Prof. Colvin shows, his very punctuation and spelling 
are original. In many of the qualities of his mind Keats 
resembles with rare closeness ‘Alfred de Musset. These 
letters overflow with comic scenes and petites comédies worthy 
of the author of ‘ Fantasio’ and of ‘On ne badine pas avec 
l’Amour,’ while many a chance expression calls up a sug- 
gestion of the ‘ Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie.’ Had Keats, 
like his sister Fanny, lived to the present decade, we might 
have seen him donning the silken sarcastic robes of purest 
Comedy. 


‘September 12 1891 








Mr. Frothingham’s “ Recollections and Impressions” * 

A PICTURE-BOOK without pictures: such is Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s new and vivid contribution to—or elegy on—the 
story of New England Transcendentalism. That it is im- 
possible to view this movement historically shows how re- 
mote it is,—not a movement of these times at all, for Trans- 
cendentalism does not move: it is deat: but a thing that 
once had motion, and life, and music in it that seemed to 
its recipients music of the spheres. Pars corum fuimus ! is 
the cry of this book, which casts poetic and regretful eyes 
back on one of the finest yet most fantastic episodes of the 
human spirit. For two hundred years New England was in 
labor before it brought forth, not this ‘ gorgon dire,’ but the 
elfishly beautiful sprite known as Transcendentalism. Its 
parents were Puritanism wedded to German metaphysics; 
but its godmother was always poetry. The dusty theologies 
that came over in the Mayflower had not fertility enough in 
them all combined to evoke so subtle a product, so rare and 
exquisite a flower: the spirit of intellectual liberty, the breath 
of Goethe and Kant and Fichte must breathe on this alka- 
line soil and release its radiant essences before a paradise 
could bloom from the underlying sterilities. 

Early in the century these quickening airs began to com- 
municate with Boston through such channels as Bancroft, 
Ticknor, Hedge, Carlyle; then, later, through the golden 
coils of Emerson’s mind and the spiral harmonies of Margaret 
Fuller and the great organ-voiced preachers like Theodore 
Parker, John Weiss, the Channings, James Martineau, and 
Samuel Johnson. Mixed up with metaphysics in strange 
alembic combination were things of the heart and of impas- 
sioned conscience: anti-slavery agitations, dissolutions of 
old faiths, disappearance of an ancient and awesome Cal- 
vinism before the mighty Unitarian movement, emergence 
of strange forms of socialism, and the universal review and 
questioning of what had passed for knowledge before. 
From the ferment of all these elements rose that shifting 
phantom, ever brilliant, ever impalpable, the volatilization 
of New England intellect played upon by a thousand irides- 
cent colors, the intuitive philosophy of Concord with all its 
marvellous array of men and women struck simultaneously 
as by a divine madness, 

The story of all this is writ in traceries of fire by Mr. 
Frothingham, who travelled through the whole luminous 
land of Transcendentalism, breathed its attenuated atmos- 
phere from the time the club first met in 1836, traversed its thin 
distances, broke off and analyzed its pale wonder-blossoms 
here and there, and lives to tell the tale of these Arcadian 
voyagings as one born out of time, ‘homeward bound,’ 
though he hardly knows where. He has stopped long among 
the lilac lotuses and eaten of their rootlets. He has believed 
and wrought and | prayed his way through Transcendentalism 
to what he calls ‘scientific theology.’ A gifted and charm- 
ing writer, he analyzes with great acuteness the foibles and 
follies, the beauty and glory of the men who accentuated the 
movement with their living and writing. Men lived fast 
in this highly oxygenated air of metaphysics, and they 
came forth bloodless, ethereal, frantic often as the priests of 
Cybele, high silvery soprani, very nightingales of philosophy 
who dreamt they sang at Plato’s gates. For all the poetry 
and nd philosophy and beauty they gave us we are devoutly 


* Re Recollections and Impressions: 1822-90. ByO.B.Frothingham. $1.50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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thankful: we are thankful for their beautiful lives; and we 
are thankful for such books as this, so full of eloquence, of 
optimism, of sincerity, of generous inclusiveness. Its criti- 
cism is often caustic, as on The Clerical Profession and on 
Dr. Bellows; its point of view is often in our opinion mis- 
taken, as in the chapter on ‘ The Religious Future of Ameri- 
ca,” but it is never unjust; it discusses many questions and 
many men with great acumen; and it is suffused with a glow 
that illumes even the dark places as with the glow of a medi- 
eval window. 

The book is autobiographical without being garrulous: it 
tells what we want to know about the author’s friends, his 
teachers, his companions, sometimes his beliefs. It is all 
excessively concrete except as to the latter: what our ex- 
Transcendentalist believes is—passing belief. But that he 
has a realm of belief is unmistakable: a land of shadows and 
Walhalla-figures, it may be, where tte sword of dialectics is 
forever whipping off the heads of creeds, to reappear in 
more amazing and more audacious abundance somewhere 
else. It is like the shimmer that passes over the surface of 
a Japanese head screen,—passes, and is gone. 





“A Guide-Book to Books” * 

THIS MOST RECENT of the many aids to readers and stu- 
dents with which the literary market seems just now in dan- 
ger of being overstocked has several features worthy of at- 
tention. The careful and conscientious editors, doubtless 
aware that their own unfamiliar names would carry no 
weight, have given unusual importance to the volume by the 
insertion of a list of two hundred or more contributors— 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, M:P.s, librarians, diplomats, 
poets, professors, historians and essayists. Here are such 
names as Archer, Bryce, Grove, Harrison, Lankester, Lock- 
yer, Lubbock, Morris, Miiller, Pollock, Saintsbury, Symonds, 
and our own versatile Leland and scholarly Winsor. These 
and the rest would seem sufficient assurance that the work 
has been well and thoroughly done, and is representative of 
some of the best critical judgment of the day, and that the 
omissions, presently to be noted, are due to peculiarities of 
taste rather than ignorance. 

The classification is, in general, good, covering, through 
cross-references, a wide range of topics—in fact, almost 
everything one would commonly look for in a library. There 
are occasional brief notes, explanatory and suggestive, call- 
ing attention to merits or defects of certain books, or esti- 
mating their relative values. Each country has proportion- 
ate space, in which the titles are arranged under geography, 
history, language and literature. England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy thus receive ample treatment. English 
literature is classified according to periods, and French and 
German so as to be most helpful to the students of those 
tongues. Another useful feature is the list of historical 
novels, grouped under countries. Such subjects as art, 
botany, anthropology, music, political economy, have evi- 
dently been intrusted to specialists, with excellent results. 
The editors have done a very good piece of work, and in 
most points their volume deserves to rank among the best 
bibliographies of the day. 

Yet it has its shortcomings, a few of which may be men- 
tioned, in response to the invitation of the compilers. Ex- 
cept in two or three lists, the titles are thrown together mis- 
cellaneously, with no regard to alphabetic sequence—an 
uncommendable departure from the custom of cataloguing. 
There is no classification of the standard biographies—a 
desirable addition. Under poetry, only Victorian and 
humorous works are named. There is a good list of Eng- 
lish novels; why not a similar one of English poems ? 
Hume appears as a philosopher, but his history finds no 
place. Palgrave and Turner on the Anglo-Saxons seem 
also to have become obsolete. Fairholt’s ‘ British Costume’ 


(2 vols., Bohn), Gossip’s ‘Chess- Player’s Manual,’ Alcock’s Ja- 
“eA Guide Book to Books. Edited by E. B. Sargant and Bernard Whishaw. $1.50. 


pan, Audesley and Rowe’s ‘Keramic Art of Japan’ and Rob- 
ertson’s Church History, are among the important omissions. 
_ And why is A. J. C. Hare studiously ignored? Not one of 
his admirable ‘ Walks’ or ‘ Days’ or ‘ Wanderings’ is refer- 
red to. What has superseded Bishop Wordsworth’s unique 
and beautiful volume on Greece? And have Horne’s Intro- 
duction and Lange’s great Bible Commentary already passed 
into oblivion ? 

The ‘ Guide’ shows the usual British unappreciativeness 
of American literature. In poetry it knows only Long- 
fellow, Whitman, Leland, ‘ Hosea Biglow,’ and Bret Harte, 
the latter being entered under B. Taylor’s Faust is also 
recognized, but not Bryant’s Homer, or Cranch’s Virgil. 
Felton’s Greece, Doolittle’s ‘ Social Life of the Chinese,’ Van 
Laun’s French Literature, Thomson’s ‘ Land and Book,’ in its 
enlarged and sumptuous edition, Clarke’s ‘ Ten Great Relig- 
ions ’—each of them unsurpassed in its special line—have 
no mention. And can it be that the compilers have never 
seen Mr. Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ or the Hoyt-Ward 
Cyclopedia? The list of anthologies of English verse 
might be made much better by adding a half-dozen Ameri- 
can works. Mr. Winsor has probably had in hand the de- 
partment of United States geography, history and politics, 
for this is sufficiently good, though the showing of local his- 

tories is very meagre. 





Recent Fiction 

*HER GREAT AMBITION ’—that of Sophronia Verrick, as re- 
ported by Anne Richardson Earle—was to become an artist. Not 
a very uncommon ambition, but Sophronia is an uncommon char- 
acter, nevertheless. For, first, she takes lessons of an artist ; next 
she discovers that she has no talent for painting ; and, finally, she 
abandons art and settles down to a humdrum matrimonial exist- 
ence with a commonplace but well-meaning young man. ($1. 
Roberts Bros.)——— IN TRUST; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household’ is a 
romance of Newark, N. J. The household, the care of which de- 
volves on the young doctor, gets into a complicated series of scrapes 
in spite of his best efforts to manage it properly. But as the up- 
shot of all his troubles is his marriage with the accomplished and 
agreeable young widow of his step-son, poetic justice, we must 
suppose, is satisfied. The story is, however, much too long. Aman- 
da M. Douglas may do better if she will cultivate the gentle art of 
‘cutting.’ (5octs. Lee & Shepard.) 





AN OLD MAN who has been an artist and his daughter who is 
one dwell together in Paris. The father, with the shadow of the 
t upon him, selfishly lives upon what his child can make with 
er brush, refusing all the while to admit that a woman can be an 
artist. The girl has an inspiration in a portrait she is painting and 
creates a masterpiece—something which her father, as he looks 
upon it, is forced to acknowledge is great. He is too much of an 
artist not to see his child’s success, but too much of an artist, also, 
not to be enraged by it—he rubs it out and then drops dead in 
front of it. A friend of the girl’s, also an artist, comes to her in 
her distress and tells her he loves her and asks her to be his wife. 
She has suffered from one man’s jealousy of her work, it is too dear 
to her for her to be willing to sacrifice it, and she dreads to sub- 
ject another to the test. Loving the man, however, she allows 
erself to be ovesruled. At first they work smoothly and happily 
side by side, the husband enjoying the greater celebrity; but the 
wife is the greater artist and in time it tells. Then the man in him 
revolts and he shows her plainly that he also is jealous of her. 
She gives up the work for a time for his sake, thinking thus to win 
him back, but she soon sees that he no longer values her as 
he once did. They become almost hopelessly estranged, but are 
finally reunited through their child. The story is decidedly inter- 
one and is very cleverly told. It is translated from the French 
0 


me. Jeanne Mairet by Anna Dyer Page. (50 cts. Cassell 
Pub. Co.) 





IN ‘STOLEN AMERICA’ Isobel Henderson Floyd combines with 
some rather wild political speculations a rather lively love-story in 
which figure an Italian Count, his pretty wife, an old-time criminal 
acquaintance of his, and a party of unsophisticated Americans. 
The lovers are lost in a cave, are rescued after many days of agony 
and sus and marry and project a wonder-working lecturing 


‘ tour which is to fire the American heart about ‘ Stolen America ’— 
that is, the scene of the story, Bermuda. {5° cts. 
Co.) -—‘ DuMPs’ is the nickname of a righ 


Cassell Pub. 
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self-denying, who refuses to claim his property, because the actual 
essor is a good man; who leaves this wicked world before 
is time; and who receives a reward of merit in the shape of a 
huge monumental brass emblazoned with the title which of right be- 
longed to him. Author, Louisa Parr. (So cts. J. W. Lovell Co.) 
‘ THE NIGHT OF THE 3D ULT.’ is a regular nightmare of murder, 
fraud, true love, unjust suspicion, English aristocrats and shady 
Americans. The author, Mr. H. F. Wood, successfully aids his 
hero, who is furnished with some very undesirable relatives, to” 
prove his innocence of charges of all sorts brought against him, 
recover from an illness which would have proved the death of any 
other man, and marry a Baronet’s niece. (Socts. John W. Lovelk 
Co.) ——-MARY AGNES TINCKER’S ‘Aurora’ lives and poetizes in an 
old castle of the Duke D’Rubiera’s, until the Duchess in a fit of 
jealousy drives her forth into a cold world which she warms up a 
degree or two by the fervor of her sympathies. An earthquake, 
sent by the Lord, disposes of the wicked Duchess, and the Duke 
marries Aurora. Well drawn characters; brilliant pictures of 
scenery and manners; some humor; more wit, and a little pathos 
make up an agreeable book for summer reading. (25 cts. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 








AN IDEALIZED PICTURE of London low life, after the manner 
of Mr. Besant, but a long way after, is what the reader will find 
in ‘A Girl of the People,’ by L. T. Meade. The gallant sailor, the 
struggling news-girl with a dissipated father and two small brothers 
to support, the worthless ‘roustabout’ and the dashing music-hal} 
singer figure among its characters. The plot is the old and simple 
one in which the villian has the hero arrested on a trumped-up 
charge so that he may marry the heroine. The dashing singer, 
representing virtue in unsuspected guise, frustrates the villain’s. 
scheme, and a banquet in Paradise Row celebrates the wedding of 
sailor Will, and news-girl Bet. (30 cts. F. F. Lovell & Co.) — 
‘A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST,’ by Frances C, Sparhawk, has for 
heroine Miss Polly Blatchley, and for the scene of her adventures 
the Carlisle Indian School. It is in narrative form—not all fictitious, 
so the author assures us—a description of the school and its pupils, 
and is intended to arouse interest in the Indian, and ‘make him 
seem nearer to us in civilization.” (D. Lothrop Co.) 





AT A MEETING of one of the Wessex Field and Antiquarian 
clubs, held in the museum of the town, certain stories were partly 
told, partly read from manuscript. The club was of an inclusive 
and intersocial character, the meeting was toextend over two days, 
the rain came down in an obstinate patter which revealed no sign 
of cessation, and the members agreed to let the stories do duty for 
the regulation papers on deformed butterflies, fossil ox-horns, and 
other prehistoric relics. Some of them observed that a storm-bound 
club could not be selective, and they were much pleased to hear such 
curious chapters from the domestic histories of the country. There 
was no lack of material in Wessex. Many were the legends and 
traditions of gentle and noble dames, renowned in times past in that 
part of England, whose actions and passions were now, but for men’s 
memories, buried under the brief inscription on a tomb or an entry 
of dates in a dry pedigree. The stories, once told, were too good to 
be lost, so they were gathered together and published in a volume 
called ‘A Group of Noble Dames.’ Truly fascinating tales they 
have proved to be, well calculated to while away the dreary and 
monotonous hours of many a club called together for more serious 
work. Their local color is perfect, their interest is absorbing, and 
the style in which they are told is so simple and so natural that, in 
speaking of them, one drops unconsciously into the quaint old Eng- 
lish expressions in vogue in those days. They are among the best 
things that Thomas Hardy has ever done, and are issued in a very 
attractive cover. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





DAVID MACLURE’S ‘ David Todd’ is minister of the gossipin 
little town of Crosscairn, and is much too good for it, or, ve 2 
for any little town on this sublunary sphere. Being in love and 
having in his possession the means to advance his suit, he yet turns 
over bride and fortune to his rival because of a scruple of con- 
science. It can do no harm to any reader to make his acquaintance. 
(50 cts. Cassell Pub, Co.)~—-CapT. GWYNNE, boy, girl and 
nurse, their Negro man, Jim, an old soldier, Pike, and muleteer, 
Manuelito, have a terrible time with the Apaches in making their 
way through ‘Sunset Pass,’ in the Rockies. Manuelito runs away 
and is roasted alive by the Indians; Capt. Gwynne deserts his 
little troop to hunt him up, for which he ought to be court-mar- 
tialed ; Pike and the children are hemmed in in a cave; the Apaches. 
attempt to smoke them out, but only succeed in drawing upon 
themselves a rescuing party, who make short work of them. Capt. 
Charles King, author. (Socts. J. W. Lovell Co.) 
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A MISERLY old French peasant in the village of Aubecourt ac- 
cumulates an immense fortune by methods make him an ob- 
ject of execration to his fellow-creatures. He has one beautiful 
daughter who has been educated away from home and who knows 
nothing of her father’s reputation. overhears a conversation 


inas coach one day which reveals to her the true state of af- 
fairs. breaks her ement with the man she loves and 
goes to Paris to teach, refusing to touch a penny of her father’s ill- 


gotten gains. He dies, and she returns to Aubecourt, converts his 
property into cash, and restores the money to the people fromi 
whom it was Sone reserving nothing for herself. She 
has an ovation from vill and her lover’s family beseech 
her to give up her intention of entering a convent, and to be happy 
with them instead. They finally prevail upon her to do so. 

is a sweet story in which virtue is rewarded and vice punished, but 
it is not particularly —. It is adapted by Mrs. Benjamin 
iy the French of Emile Richebourg. (50 cts. l 
Pub. Co.) 





‘ TALES FOR A STORMY NIGHT’ are translated from the French 
of Tourguéneff, Balzac, Mérimée and Daudet. All of them have 
been published before at different times and by different translators. 
They are selected to fit the title of this volume in deference to the 
wide-spread belief that stories of the marvellous and of the super- 
natural should be read at night, and by preference on a rainy, windy 
night. Tourguéneff is i pene by his well-known story of the 
man who was transported over the face of the earth by his — 
tom lady-love; Mérimée by his uncanny tale of the bronze Venus 
at Alle who crushed the brid in her relentless arms ; Dau- 
det by a little sketch called ‘The Battle of Pére-Lachaise’; and 
Balzac by two of his best efforts, one his celebrated ‘ Miracle in 
Flanders,’ and the other a story to which the translator has given 
the title of ‘Farewell.’ This last contains some of Balzac’s finest 
work. His description here of the e of the Beresina by Na- 
poleon’s shattered and retreating army is magnificent in its gran- 
deur and in its horror. Most of its force is lost, however, when it is 
put into English. (5octs. Robert Clarke & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

THE JEWISH Publication Society undertakes quite an elaborate 
work in Bella Léuy's translation of Prof. H. Graetz’s History of 
the Jews, condensed from eleven volumes into five, the first of 
which now appears. Dating from earliest times, before the con- 
quest of Canaan, it carries us to B.C. 135, giving the Biblical nar- 
rative quite literally, without comment or criticism. There is a 
naiveté in the style at times that almost provokes a smile, but that 
may be attributed, perhaps, to the translator rather than the origi- 
nal author. Thus the Book of Job is characterized :—‘ The dia- 
logue is lively and the my therein developed command atten- 
tion.’ And again:—‘David, then known only to the inhabitants of the 
village or town of Bethlehem, has since become a celebrated name 
throughout the world.’ The law is thundered from Mt. Sinai. 
‘Ten words rang forth from the mountain top,’ and all Israel 
heard and believed. In a work of this kind one can hardly help 
looking for broader and more philosophic treatment, and feeling 
the lack of some suggestion, at least, of modern scientific thought 
and research; but we do not doubt that the later volumes will 
greater interest and value as dealing with a period and 
events more purely historic.——THE DELIGHTFUL series of Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets would never have been complete unless it in- 
cluded Kinglake’s ‘Eothen ’—the little book which bids fair to out- 
live in popularity the author's brilliant but labored history of the 

Crimean War. ($1. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


SOME ARTICLES recently contributed to The Fortnightly Re- 
view, and bearing the signature E. B. Lanin, have been reprinted in 
this country under the title of ‘Russian Traits and Terrors.’ They 
are really written by several different hands, and treat of various 
aspects of Russian life regarded from an ethical standpoint. The 
authors are so much impressed with the low character of the Rus- 
sian people and the oppressions of the Russian Government that 
they maintain that we ought not to judge Russia by the same 
moral standard that we apply to other nations. The principal 
vices to which the Russians are addicted are, in the opinion of 
these writers, lying and dishonesty, sloth, fatalism and t loose- 
ness in the relations of the sexes. On the side of the Government, 
the chief evils emngweeet of in this book are the oppressive taxes, 
the brutalities meted out to prisoners, the weg of the Jews and 
the op ressive character of the censorship. e are told that ‘it 
woul no easy matter to point out a trade, a profession, a call- 
ing followed by genuine Russians in the code of which elementary 
honesty has a place,’ and that ‘fraudulent bankruptcy is as much a 
recognized institution in Russian trade as credit’; and these and 
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similar are supported by abundant examples. Incidents 

also related showing the of truth that prevails among 
the ger ape em pomp ow Sed ite as extreme as any 
in Mohammedan countries. The writers of these articles seem to 
think that the Government is chiefly to blame for this low moral 
condition of the le; but the question arises in our mind 
whether the converse is not quite as true—that the badness of the 
Government is due to the vices of the people. However that may 
be, the authors of these papers have done a service to readers of 
English by their plain statement of what they declare to be facts, 
yo | all who wish for information about Russian affairs from per- 
sons who have studied them on the spot may find in this pamphlet 
what they seek. (35 cts. Boston: B. R. Tucker.) 





‘THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY,’ by George Jacob 
Holyoake, is a small book describing industrial codperation as now 
practised in England. It treats of both kinds of codperation, pro- 
ductive and distributive, and is specially designed to show persons 
not familiar with the subject how codperative enterprises are Or- 
ganized and managed. It enters somewhat minutely into the busi- 
ness of the codperative store and the codperative Yo Aapene or 
that the reader will get as good an idea of them as he Engg ly 
could get without actual experience of their working. r. Holy- 
oake, as is well known, is an enthusiast on the subject, and be- 
lieves codperation to be the grand panacea for industrial ills. We 
may not have such unlimited faith in the feasibility of the system as he 
has, and we cannot agree with all the sharp things that he says 
about the capitalists ; yet we recognize the importance of codpera- 
tion both in promoting thrift and in educating the codperators, and 
we hope it will be adopted as far and as fast as it becomes avail- 
able. Meanwhile those who wish to know what it is and how it 
is carried on will find this work valuable. We are sorry to have to 
add that the book contains a large number of grammatical blun- 
ders, such as plural nouns with singular verbs, and other impro- 
prieties, which ought never to be seen in print. (London: Me- 
thuen & Co.) 





UNDER THE TITLE OF ‘ The Coming Terror, and Other Essays,’ 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has collected the various articles which he 
has contributed to the London journals during the past few years. 
They make very lively reading, for Mr. Buchanan is a vigorous 
hitter, and his criticism is nothing if not polemical. His contro- 
versies with Huxley and Mrs. Lynn Linton, reprinted in this vol- 
ume, are conducted on the fine old cut-and-thrust method, and 
sometimes Mr. Buchanan gives as good as he gets. To be sure, 
he never knows when he is beaten, and continues firing after all 
the judges of the sham fight have pronounced him ors de combat. 
His one great merit is that of sincerity, which, however, but par- 
tially redeems the rashness of his judgments. To Henry James 
and others of the same school he is conspicuously unfair, and his 
defective sympathies disqualify him for the finer critical tasks. In 
the essay entitled ‘The Coming Terror,’ he ventures some very 
positive predictions, which suggest to the reader the warning of 
Artemus Ward, ‘Never prophesy unless you are sure.’ ($2.50. 
United States Book Co.) 





In 1839 THERE DIED in France at the 
one of those ic —— who seem hardly human, so much more 
deeply moved are they by the beauty or the discord of nature than 
by the real and active humanity about them. Maurice de Guérin, 
more through his a than through his fragmen pieces or 
his classic poem ‘ Le Centaure,’ has impressed the world with the 
trembling sensibility of a poet so finely endowed that nature did not 
conceal from him her sentiments, her agitations, but made him her 
interpreter to men. Poets of nature we have in England—Shelley, 
Burns, Wordsworth ; but they have all more or less of the rugged 
stuff in them of their cricket-playing and game-loving race, and 
are not to be lulled into calm or startled into agitation at the sight, 
for instance, of certain trees. But Guérin was a true child of the 
France which produced Pascal and André Chénier, and his own 
sister Eugénie, who could write at a moment of mental suffe : 
‘O my lilac, at that moment I embraced thee as the sole being in 
this world upon whom I could lean my faltering nature, as the only 
one capable of yoevsoge | an embrace from me, and sufficiently com- 
passionate to become the support of my misery! How did I re- 
pay thee? With a few tears which fell upon thy Could 
anything be more exquisitely tender than this extract from his 
journal :—‘ I have taken a look at our primroses : each one bore its 
ittle burden of -snow with head bent under the weight. These 
pretty flowers, so rich in coloring, produced a charming effect under 
their white hoods. I saw whole clusters with a single mass of 
snow ; all these laughing flowers, thus veiled and bending over 
one another, looked like a group of young girls Bear see | by a 


e of nine-and-twenty 


roots.’ 
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shower and taking refuge under a white apron.’ The dainty little 

book before us is Maurice de Guérin’s journal. translated from the 

twentieth French edition by Jessie P. Frothingham, and prefaced 

by the lite memoir which Sainte-Beuve, in 1860, wrote for the 

first collected edition of the poet’s works. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead 
Co.) 


THE IDEA of ‘ The Leaf-Collector’s Hand-Book’ of Mr. Chas. 
S. Newhall is so good and so simple as to recommend itself at a 
glance to eve wl. who cares to know our trees or to make for any 
purpose a collection of their leaves. A large number of outline 
drawings of leaves, of the full natural size, is given, arranged, ac- 
cording to their natural orders and with the usual classification, as 
alternate, opposite, undeterminate, etc., given at the head of the 





page. Space is provided for mounting specimens on sheets of 
gummed paper supplied with the volume. A list of genera, a 
guide to find the species to which any leaf belongs, and a few 


short and practical ‘directions’ give the leaf-collector all the 
information that he will need in addition to what is furnished by 
the cuts and the letter-press connected with them. There is an 
index, and a short list of ‘comparatively unimportant trees’ which 
have been omitted. Those figured number 116, ($2. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





VERY BRIGHT and quaint are the little papers which Mr. James 
Vila Blake has collected under the title of ‘St. Solifer, and Other 
Worthies and Unworthies.’ Perhaps it is some Oriental apologue 
or some gleaning from old Burton—who masquerades in these 
pages as ‘ Meuleville’—which offers Mr. Blake his cue, and forth- 
with he gives rein to his fancy in a charming disquisition, illustra- 
ted by allusions and anecdotes from a score of recondite sources, 
for in his reading the author has roamed a very wide field. The 
best thing in the little volume is a dramatic dialogue between Ben 
Jonson and an English plowman, in which the manner is better 
suited to the matter than elsewhere in Mr, Blake’s essays. For 
occasionally his style seems a trifle overstrained, as though he had 
studied Emerson ‘not wisely, but too well.’ (50 cts. Chicago: 
Unity Pub. Co.)——‘ BEGINNINGS OF LITERARY CULTURE in the 
Ohio Valley’ is a series of biographical and critical memoirs of the 
early writers of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, with a pre- 
liminary sketch of the state of culture among the first settlers. 
The author, Dr. W. H. Venable, has overrated the importance of 
his subject, judging from the size of his book, but his critical esti- 
mates are fair and candid, and free from the inflated eulogy which 
is too often the bane of such productions. (Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE grumblings of authors at publishers’ methods are shown by 
Mr. Haven Putnam in the September Forum to be of at least as 
old date as Horace and Martial and to extend in one long howl 
down to the present day. Johnson, Balzac, Byron ‘criticised’ 
their publishers and now Mr. Walter Besant not only growls but 
shows his teeth. Mr. Putnam seeks to show that if publishers 
have been more barked against than barking, it is not that they 
were in no position to speak up for themselves. In the Scott- 
Constable case it is shown that Scott habitually overdrew his ac- 
count and was in debt to his publisher at the time of the latter’s 
failure for as much as 10,000/, Moore, the Disraelis, Coleridge 
‘and others’ imposed upon the trusting liberality of John Murray, 
and Washington Irving got more than he was entitled to from the 
same generous but unbusiness-like publisher. On the whole, the 
writer thinks that the balance of any ‘misdeed account’ between 
publishers and authors would not be against the publishers; and 
that the author has not, as a rule, paid too much for the use of the 
‘ skilled machinery’ necessary to bring his work before the public. 
The present copyright laws of England and the United States, Mr. 
Putnam admits, are wholly inadequate to protect the author’s rights 
in his work; but for this the publishers are not to blame. He de- 
scribes the methods of publishing in general use: the royalty ar- 
rangement under which the publisher assumes all risk and pays a 
percentage on the retail price, after costs have been met ; the pay- 
ment of a certain sum per 5000 or 10,000 copies sold; the half- 
profits plan; the plan of publishing for the author’s account, he 
assuming all risks and outlay; and the plan of dividing risk and 
expense. The royalty method is the commonest and fairest. An 
item of cost not goverey known is the discount to whole- 
sale dealers, which has risen in the last thirty yous from 33¢ per 


cent, to 40 or even 50 per cent. The outlays for advertising, for 
catalogu 


es and circulars are also much larger than formerly. The 
market for popular literature is correspondingly larger and more 
remunerative; but for a volume of merely average merit the 
The article deserves the careful attention of in- 


chances are less. 
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tending authors, Other interesting articles are on ‘ Present Prob- 
lems in Education,’ ‘The Growth and Triumph of Wagnerism ’ 
and ‘ The Future of the Electric Railway.’ 


In the September Lzppincott’s Mr. William S. Walsh writes of 
‘ Real People in Fiction,’ with examples from the works of Dr. Hol- 
land, James Payn, Dickens, who is supposed to have caricatured 
Walter Savage Landor as Boythorn and Leigh Hunt as Harold 
Skimpole; and Bulwer, who is said to have caricatured all the Roy- 
alties and titled folk in England in ‘Paul Clifford.’ Julia C. R. 
Dorr’s ‘ A: Plea for Helen’ is a long list of historical and other 
Helens, from Sarah in Egypt to the Marchioness de Rambouillet. 
Mr. Thomas P. Gill, M.P., writes of ‘Derby Day on Clapham 
Common’ ; John Gilmer Speed of ‘ Country Roads and Highways ’; 
and Edgar Fawcett of ‘His Majesty, the Average Reader. The 
novelette of the number is ‘ Carlotta’s Intended,’ by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, and there is a stirring short story, ‘A Murderer for 
an Hour,’ by Julius Chambers. A portrait of Miss Julia Marlowe 
serves as frontispiece and there is a short biographical sketch of 
the lady by Mr. Alfred Stoddart. 


Longman's Magazine for August opens with ‘ The Mischief of 
Monica,’ by L. B. Walford (which is rapidly nearing its conclusion, 
and will soon appear in book form in London and New York), 
and ends, as usual, with Andrew Lang’s lucubrations ‘At the Sign 
of the Ship.” Mr. Lang, who confessed some time ago to having 
been educated till he nearly dropped, has some odd tastes for a 
highly educated man. He likes highly spiced fiction, for one thing. 
His passion for Rider Haggard has passed into a proverb: now he 
professes a weakness for Grant Allen. ‘ What's Bred in the Bone ’ 
(the 77#-Bzts prize novel) is a thing to be recommended to friends 
who share Mr. Lang’s taste for ‘ novels hot and strong.’ ‘ Having 
come down to the country expressly to read the “ Meletemata ” of 
Nitzsch, I unwarily purchased “ What's Bred,” etc. What’s Nitzsch, 
I ask, compared to such a rival? Here is everything that fiction 
(for 77¢-Bzts) should have.’ One of Mr. Lang’s distastes we con- 
fess to sharing—a distaste for the verse of William Morris. Mr. 
Morris has been ‘going for’ the critics, in Murray's Magazine ; 
he has also turned critic himself, just long enough to say what dis- 
pleases him in the verse of Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, e¢ a/ ; 
but it is that part of his article which refers to criticisn that gives 
Mr. Lang his best chance to poke fun at the poet. ‘As a being who 
has been a good deal reviewed,’ he confesses his disbelief that his 
critics ‘have ever quite shown such a good opinion of my deathless 
works as I myself entertain.’ ‘Frankly,’ he adds, ‘I cannot con- 
ceive such a thing as a review really satisfactory to an author.’ A 
Scottish appreciation of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Arch- 


ibald Tait, in this month’s Longman's, bears the signature A. K. 
H. B. 


The Jewish question is again examined in The New Review for 
August by Arnold White, who gives the results of a recent tour 
among the Jewish agriculturists in Russia. He thinks that not 
more than twenty per cent. of the Jews living in Russian towns are 
physically fit to bear the hardships involved in settlement in a new 
country. Those settled by the Emperor Nicholas as agriculturists 
in the Government of Kherson are strikingly different. The infer- 
ence is that Jews take kindly to an agricultural life. E. B. Lanin 
follows Mr. White with a striking account of the present persecu- 
tions. M. Paul Bourget makes known his belief that ‘ Love and 
Fiction’ are indissolubly bound together. George Moore gives the 
benefit of a ‘Remembrance’ of a lady with painted face and red 
hair that he once met in Westminster Hall. Captain Shaw of the 
London Fire Brigade writes of ‘ Theatre Fires: Their Causes and 
Remedies.’ Edward North Buxton describes the pleasures and 
perils of elk hunting; and Prof. H. Marshall Ward tells what 
might be done to brighten up London with trees and flowers. 


The Cosmopolitan for ayn is called a ‘ woman’s number.’ 
There is a great deal in it about women. ‘ The Ladies’ New York 
Club’ is described by Julia Hayes Percy. ‘Society Women as 
Authors’ are discussed by Anna Vernon Dorsey, who, taking as 
her text a quotation from ‘A Zocatta of Galuppi’s,’ chats enter- 
tainingly of the fashionable authoresses of a bygone day, but fails 
to come down to Mrs. Burtom Harrison and Julien Gordon. ‘Wo- 
man’s Share in Russian Nihilism,’ by Ella Noraikow, with illustra- 
tions by Gribayédoff, introduces us to women of a ey | different 
type from those already mentioned. ‘The Evolution of the Society 
Journal,’ by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, is a subject of intenser interest 
to ‘the sex’ than to the other sex. And in his department of So- 
cial Problems, Dr. Hale confines himself to the consideration of 
‘The Work of Women.’ But it is not simply because there is so 
much adou¢é women in the azine that the number has received 
its name, but because, with three exceptions, every article is dy a 
woman. Lady Dilke holds the place of honor with a study of 
‘ France’s Greatest Military Artist,’ Detaille, whose mastery of de- 
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tail is no more stri than his skill in composition. Mrs. Chanler 
(Amélie Rives) continues her novelette ‘According to St. John,’ 
which will be concluded next month. ‘A Forgotten City’ is Ele- 
anor Lewis's account of the once important Sicilian town of Solun- 
tum. ‘ Malmaison in the Market’ is the suggestive title of a paper 
by Mary Bacon Ford on the home of Napoleon and Josephine, 
now for sale in the form of: small building-lots: Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland writes of ‘ Tattersall’s’; ‘Il Mandolinista’ is a story by 
Daisy O’Brien ; ‘ The Romance of Count K6nigsmark’ is related by 
Mollie Eliot Seawell; and the poems of the number are ‘ Ine- 
— by Kathrine Grosjean; ‘I Am a King,’ by Mrs. Charles 

. Foote; ‘A Rose Jar,’ by Ellen B, Findlay ; and ‘ Iil-Matched,” by 
Susan Hartley Swett. Current Events are recorded by Murat 
Halstead, and in a criticism of ‘Certain Recent Short Stories’ Bran- 
der Matthews mistakenly declares Richard Harding Davis to be 
‘not familiar with burglars and roughs.’ The magazine abounds 
in illustrations ; and miniature portraits and biographical sketches 
are presented of several of the lady contributors. 

It may be that Dr. Andrew D. White’s paper ‘From Fetich 

to Hygiene,’ in this month’s Popular Science Monthly, will be 
read with added interest from the learned author’s recent can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination for Governor of New York. 
Prof. John Fiske, one of the ablest writers on the subject, explains 
anew ‘ The Doctrine of Evolution : Its Scope and Influence.’ Her- 
bert Spencer writes of ‘ The Limits of State Duties’ and Dr, Charles 
W. Pilgrim of ‘Schools forthe Insane.’ The mildly startling ques- 
tion, ‘Can We Always Count upon the Sun?’ is asked—and an- 
swered—by Garrett P. Serviss ; ‘ Eskimo Boats in the Northwest’ 
are described by John Murdoch; and Dr. Karl Russ adjures us to 
‘Take Care of the Birds!’ A sketch of George Lincoln Goodale 
is accompanied by a portrait. —-Bzb/éa for September. published 
at Meriden, Conn., has a notable article from Dr. Charles E. 
Moldenke of New York, entitled ‘An Egyptian Syllabary.’ It is 
a transcription and translation, in part, from a papyrus found 
at Tanis (or Zoan) by Mr. Petrie. Says Dr. Moldenke :—‘ Egyptian 
school-books and copy-books have been unearthed, but a sylla- 
bary is something new, The discovery of this unique papyrus can 
be a matter of congratulation to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and its many subscribers. We feel proud of the Fund, its achieve- 
ments, and its indefatigable promoters,’ There are three and a 
half pages of illustrations from the text in Bzb/éa. The late 
Mr. Lowell, Honorary Vice-President of the Fund, has a fitting 
notice from the Rev. W. C. Winslow; besides which are papers 
on ‘Mr. Petrie’s Greek Finds,’ the ‘ Hittite Discoveries,’ Mr. 
Bliss’s excavations at Lachish, and Dr. Naville’s views and re- 
searches as to ‘ The Exodus Route.’ This monthly journal, pub- 
lished at $1 a year, deserves to be widely read, as it gives the 
latest news from all the fields of archzology. 

The September Far and Near opens with a timely warning 
against ‘Three Dangers’ which lie in the paths of most of its 
readers—lotteries, fraudulent endowment companies, and the in- 
stalment plan of buying ; while the second editorial, ‘Sure of the 
Dawn,’ inculcates hopefulness in spite of any and every peril. 
“yy on Hannah More is the first of a series called ‘ Twelve Eng- 
ish Authoresses,’ by the popular novelist, Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
who writes as charmingly of people who have actually lived as she 
does.of those whose existence she has made equally real to us in 
her books. ‘Among Thorns’ is the third part of Susan Coolidge’s 
serial story on the parable of the Sower; and, in the tenth chap- 
ter of ‘ Housekeeping for Two,’ Miss Anna Barrows brings her ac- 
count of the two Boston girls to a close. Shorter papers, on ‘ Our 
Government,’ by Miss Lucy Adams Barrows, on ‘ Life Insurance’ 
by Miss Caroline A. Huling, and one entitled ‘ The Strength of the 
Bridge is Its Weakest Part,’ by Miss M. B. Sanford, leave room for 
the usual articles from club members—one from Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, called ‘ Bureau-Drawers as Aids in Reading Character,’ 
and one on ‘ The Force of Habit,’ by a member of Miss Dodge’s 
club. A new department, a ‘Correspondence Column,’ is n 
in this issue, and like the other enterprises of the Working Girls’ 
Societies is, apparently, to be run with few rules and on the 
codperative plan. The ‘Thoughts, from Club Members’ this 
month deal with the question ‘ How Can a Working Girl Best Im- 
keg and Elevate Herself?’ and the subject suggested for Octo- 

r's discussion is ‘ Plans for the Winter’s Work. 





IT 1S SAID that a manuscript volume, recently picked up at a 
sale by a private collector, has been found to contain three poems 
by Burns, two of which have not been published. One is a satire 
on the Duke of Queensberry; the other a ‘bucolic’ concerning 
‘ Grizzle Grimm, the Witch of Cluden.” The humor of the latter 
ue which is accompanied by a ludicrous cartoon, is said to be so 

road as to unfit it for publication. 
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Boston Letter 


THERE is a book coming from the press this fall which owes 
its origin in part to the interest felt by the late Mr. Lowell in 
young authors. Several months ago the Boston Pos? published 
a few articles descriptive of the suburbs of Boston, and these so 
interested Mr. Lowell that he, with other gentlemen, urged the au- 
thor to finish the series in book form. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
accepted the manuscript, and the howe | ‘ Land of the Lingering 
Snow,’ by Mr. Frank Bolles, is the result. Mr. Bolles, is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature and his book is the story of the birth 
and growth of a year,—the year of birds, flowers, trees and insects. 
‘ The Land of the Lingering Snow * begins in midwinter and ends at 
the last of May with the snow-drifts still gleaming on the summit 
of Chocorna. Expeditions to Ipswich Sandhills, Highland en. 
the Concord and Sudbury Rivers, Wachusett and other wild or 
beautiful spots form the subject-matter of the work. 

Mr. Bolles has been for five years Secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity. When I first knew him he was showing his enterprise and 
literary skill by bringing the daily paper of Harvard College up 
from the swamps of distress to the hig hlands of success. He was 
then a Law School student, and had had his experience in literary 
work, first by editing an amateur magazine with Jesse Grant, a 
son of Gen. Grant, and then by writing poems for Oliver Optic's 
Magazine and Scribner's. Atthat time he used the som-de- plume 
of ‘ Eugene Raleigh.’ His father was Secretary of State of Massa- 
chusetts, a Brigadier General in the Civil War and afterwards So- 
licitor of the Navy, while his mother is the child of Lieut.-Col. 
Timothy Dix and sister of the late Gen. John A. Dix, sometime 
Governor of New York. It was at the suggestion of his cousin, 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix of Trinity Church, New York, that Mr. 
Bolles, after leaving college, conigiiad the ‘ Genealogy of the Family 
of Anthony Dix.’ About the same time he prepared, with two class- 
mates, a volume called ‘Important English Statutes,’ and with his 
essay on International Arbitration secured the Bowdoin Prize at 
Harvard. He then became associate editor of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, being connected for a part of the time with Prof. Dunbar of 
Harvard, then editor; and since he joined the college staff, his 
pen has been busy with articles concerning either Harvard or 
ornithology. The Atlantic and The New England Magasine 
now have articles of his ready for use. 

I imagine that ornithology must be Mr. Bolles’s safety-valve, for 
all his vacation hours are spent in the study of birds. I have 
known him to lie behind a bush in a New Hampshire forest, with 
pencil in hand and watch hanging before him, from nine‘o’clock in 
the morning until half past six at night, noting every two minutes 
the slightest doings of a family of woodpeckers—all for the satis- 
faction of declaring, after a month or two of observation, that the 
woodpecker sought simply the sap in the tree and not the insect 
food in the sap. His new book deals in good part with the habits 
and songs of the New England birds, pot was written, I am told, 
chapter by chapter, on the return from long tramps in the suburbs. 
Mr. Bolles has certainly hit upon a very happy and suggestive title 
for his work. 

But while this lover of outdoor nature is enjoying with his friends 
the last days of summer, the lovers of indoor art are entering the 
theatres seeking for the rare enjoyment of a good play in the pre- 
liminary season. On Thursday night of this week the rarity will 
be found, for on that evening Miss Julia Marlowe, at the theatre 
in Providence, is to attempt for the first time in her life the charac- 
terof Imogen. A party from Boston will attend the performance. 
Here Miss Marlowe is regarded as the most promising young act- 
ress on the stage—and New York's adverse verdict has had no 
effect upon this city; while next to Modjeska I presume she is the 
most popular of all American players with ‘the fashion of the 
town,’ as the old theatrical records used to have it. In the char- 
acter of Imogen she has to contest with the admirable impersona- 
tion of Mme. Modjeska and the captivating impersonation of 
Adelaide Neilson. But, aside from these two preceding produc- 
tions, she is free from rivalry, for the performance of the beautiful 
Mrs. Shaw forty-three years ago is probably forgotten . the few 
who saw it, while the annals of the American stage can show only 
two or three other Imogens since the curtain first rose in the primi- 
tive theatres of ante-Revolutionary days. 

It will interest Bostonians to know that the Iachimo to Mrs. 
Shaw’s Imogen resides in this city to-day, and is no other than the 
well-known teacher of dramatic art, Wyzeman Marshall. Mr. 
Marshall several years ago celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
first appearance on the stage, and yet to-day he is about the streets 
as vigorous as a youth of twenty, as erect as a soldier of thirty, and 
as interesting in conversation as a club-man of forty. At one time 
he controlled the destinies of the chief theatre of Boston, and at 
another time was a popular star in the East and on the Pacific 
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coast ; but the play-going world of to-day 
recognize his name, so transient is the actor's fame. As Lawrence 


would probably not 


Barrett once said, when alluding to the enduri 
paintings of the kindred arts, it is the fate of 
with snow. 


BOSTON, September 8, 1891. 
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London Letter 


A CONTRIBUTION to theological literature which has achieved 
a considerable success in England, and has been widely noticed 
elsewhere, is about to be brought out for the first time in America. 
‘The Great Dilemma: or, Christ His own Witness, or His own 
Accuser,’ by the Rev. Henry Ottley, Vicar of Eastbourne, is a 
work which is greatly needed in these days of indifference and un- 
belief. It is written in terse, vigorous English ; shows an amount 
of close research which is rare to find; and appeals to every mind 
capable of following clear and simple reasoning. The line of 
argument taken is that the now popular Agnostic attitude towards 
Christianity, as also that of a mere passive acquiescence, is not 
reasonable nor tenable in face of the momentous issues at stake. 
Christianity is either all that it claims to be—the life, the hope, the 
absolute dependence of sinning and suffering humanity, or it is the 
most appalling imposture this world has ever known. In reply to 

Unitarian sects who are accustomed to deny that Christ ever 
made any claim to co-equal God-head with the Father, Mr. Ottley 
uts forth the very just argument that the Jews of His day, who 
ad_the best possible opportunity for knowing exactly what He 
meant, put that interpretation on His words,—nay, it was for that 
they raised the cross and wove the crown of thorns. Had He 
merely passed as a teacher, a prophet, or even as a miracle-worker, 
He would in all probability have been let alone; the wiser at any 
rate among the members of the Sanhedrim would have counselled 
a contemptuous tolerance rather than an open martyrdom, but it 
was when they heard His so-called ‘blasphemy’ that they rent 
their clothes, and had no need of further witnesses. If then, 
Christ led others to believe that He was more than human, and yet, 
as modern scepticism says, was only a good man and nothing more, 
this involves a contradiction in terms. An imposter and a blas- 
phemer is not a good man. The idea, of course, is nothing new ; 
and the writer acknowledges readily his indebtedness to Liddon’s 
famous Bampton Lectures which supply him with the groundwork 
for the present series, but Liddon’s lectures are scarcely intended 
for busy, hardworking men engaged in the heat and hurry of life, 
who will gladly welcome the present clear, trenchant and logical 
little volume, should they feel—as at times even the most heedless 
and indifferent must feel—a bitter dissatisfaction with the vague 
formalities they profess, and a desire to lay hold on truths which 
they can understand, to which their reason assents, and to which 
their souls respond. The American Tract Magazine Company 
has, I believe, secured the rights to re-produce in America ‘ The 
Great Dilemma,’ and it goes out to them revised and freshly an- 
notated this week. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has signed the contract for delivering a series 
of lectures in America next October. Sir Edwin’s account of 
the fashion in which he writes rap gee is given by himself in 
Cassell’s Journal this month, and will strike all readers as being 
written with pleasing simplicity and seriousness. A commonsense 
age will operat appreciate the care and pains taken in his pro- 
duction of MSS. for the press. There is no dashing off of hiero- 
glyphics, no intolerance of the task. ‘Either I write first and 
roughly on scraps of paper, or my daughter takes it down from 
my dictation. put the rough notes in my pocket till the 
next day. Then I read the verse over and over, correct and copy 
all out myself, altering it very much, and filling itup. These scraps 
I transcribe into a sort of day-book, until the work is nearly 
finished. I treat the matter thus compiled as a rough draft. I 
go over it again, polish it, and transcribe it into a second book, 
which may be called the poem itself,—but still in a rough state. 
Then I copy it out again, and finally, in a fair manuscript for the 

rinter." No wonder that ‘The Light of the World’ and ‘ The 

ight of Asia’ have won for themselves such high places in the 
thoughtful literature of the day. It is only here and there, once in 
a century or so, that the poet born can afford to slip the leash and 
let the wild, unbroken thoughts that burst from within gallop off 
apace into the outer world, no hand upon the rein, secure that 
they will find goals everywhere in the hearts of men and women. 
All others would do well to imitate Sir Edwin Arnold’s con- 
scientiousness, and even if do not attain to the perfection of 
his style, they will at least not bespatter us with rhymes in which 


imagery finds expression in still cruder language. 
Edinburgh, that romantic old city, which has cradled so many 


geniuses, is the poorer this week for the loss of a humble authoress 
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who had, nevertheless, scored in one pathetic little Scottish story 
a marked success. Has ‘Jock Halliday: A Grassmarket Hero’ 
ever reached America? It ought to have, for America would ap- 

reciate it. The Grassmarket is a portion of the old town of Edin- 

urgh, and not a pleasant nor a salubrious one. It is, in fact, a 
nest of old, pestilent houses, some of them fourteen stories high, 
arranged in the narrowest of streets—or ‘wynds,’ as they are com- 
commonly called in Scotland,—and these, interesting enough to the 
casual passer-by, or tourist, have more or less been ‘ condemned ” 
by the civic authorities. They still, however, continue to be lived 
in, until, as occasionally happens, one falls down of itself; and 
then there is a certain amount of clearance in the vicinity. Twenty 
years ago I was shown one of these Grassmarket tenements the 
morning after it had fallen down in the night. Sixty people had 
been sleeping within its ‘condemned’ walls, and of these the 
greater part had fallen victims ; yet a little canary bird still chirped 
in a cage attached to one rickety wall, and a cuckoo clock, which 
had been undisturbed by the uproar, rang out its accustomed 
alarm as we looked! Stranger than all, the houses on either side 
remained erect, so that the effect was as though a ruthless hand 
had torn out a piece of the rag masonery, and dashed it out 
into the street below. Miss Robina Hardy, the author of ‘ Jock 
Halliday,’ and other Scotch stories, labored for many years among 
> poor in this wretched quarter, and will be greatly missed by 
them. 

‘ Dorrie,’ by William Tireback, is an ugly story, and though in 
some respects a powerful one, will only please readers of a certain 
class—namely, those who like odious scenes interspersed with 
unctuous horror of them. For myself, I prefer to read as little as 
possible of such literature, which seems to me calculated to give 
no pleasure and do no good. ‘Dorrie’ is, at any rate, not a book 
to lie on the family reading-table. 

A novel which has reached its hundred and eighty-eighth thou- 
sand has just been re-issued, and ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes’ still 
continues to delight hundreds and hundreds of English holiday- 
makers, revelling in the Swiss valleys to which they flock durin 
these summer months, The great success of Daudet’s merry boo 
may possibly owe something to the delightful illustrations which it 
occurred to Messrs. Guillaume to bring it out with, and also te their 
having had the foresight to produce it at a price within the reach 
even of the schoolboy trudging from place to place with his knap- 
sack, or of the schoolgirl climbing the Alpine heights with her 
‘alpenstock.’ The purses of these may be light, but they manage 
to afford themselves a cheap ‘ Tartarin,’ and how they enjoy it ! 
The latest issue of the edition is ‘Robert Helmont,’ of which sev- 
enteen thousand copies were sold within two months, though until 
artistically produced, it had been lying stockstill on the publisher's 
shelf. Some books need fingerposts. 

Messrs. Griffiths, Farran & Co. are entering vigorously upon 
their novel publishing oe and have arranged, among others, 
to publish in October a new three-volume novel by Florence Mar- 
ryat, entitled ‘A Fatal Silence’ (by the way, is not this a little 
too like ‘A Conspiracy of Silence,” Lucas Malet’s clever novel- 
ette ?)—and also a one-volume tale by D. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman, entitled ‘Only a Shadow.’ 

Into the English Library goes The Review of Reviews, bound in 
the brown paper cover, now getting generally known ; and forming 
an excellent volume in its own way. I confess I don’t care for 
The Review of Reviews; it strikes me as being a scrappy, jerky, 
cheap affair, fit only for the nursery-maid class of readers, who like 
a very little of any one thing ata time; nevertheless, I recognize 
the wisdom shown by Messrs. Heinemann & Balestier in addi 
it to the new Library. There are numbers of people on the Conti- 
nent just now who will buy Mr. Stead’s magazine under the im- 

ression that they are receiving through its medium a sort of con- 
Rensed besarte with the topics of the day which it is use- 
ful to possess. Accordingly they will post themselves up in pri- 
vate before descending to the ¢ad/e d’héte or the coffee-room ; and 
display thereafter as wonderful and as curiously circumscribed an 
intelligence as Sir Roger de Coverley’s, after the worthy knight’s 
study of Baker’s Chronicle. It would be delightful to see two of 
these similarly stuffed-with-sawdust coversationalists pitted against 
each other ; each ignorant of the source whence the other had de- 
rived his inspirations, and each eager not to betray his own. How 
they would fence, and guard! How quickly would they slip off 
debatable land, and how deliberately would they transfer to their 
plates sa/mz's and fdtés, if they found themselves in waters through 
which Zhe Review of Reviews had not guided them ! 


L. B. WALFORD. 


‘A MERCIFUL DIVORCE,’ by F. W. Maude, announced by:D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. in their Town and Country Library, is ‘a story of 
the “ smart set ” in London.’ 
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The Lounger 


I RECEIVED last week a letter ftom Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who 
is descending the Danube with the American artist, Mr. Frank 
Millet, Vice- ent of the National Academy, and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, the English draughtsman whose work is so familiar to 
the readers of Harper's Monthly. Mr. Millet is a particularly 
good companion to have with one on such a journey, for as a war- 
correspondent at the seat of the last Turco- ian War, he has 
already had experience in ‘roughing it’ in the southeast. The 
three canoeists are journeying from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, and Mr. Bigelow’s letter was posted at Orsova, Hungary. It 
runs, in part, as follows :— 


This letter is written on Aug. 19, 1891, from the Iron Gates of the 


Danube at the splicing-point of Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and a few “ 


other semi-civilized countries whose names I just now forget—for I have 
been twelve hours at the paddle, working my way between the rocks of 
the Iron Gates Rapids, and at last am preparing for a night’s rest at 
Orsova. The Danube voyage jogs on successfully: we commenced 
at the very source, and have still only about tooo kilometers (say 600 
miles) left todo. My whole day’s paddling has been along the cliffs 
where Trajan built his road 100 A.D—a road that hung over the stream 
on projections, Imagine a carriage road around the base of Cro’nest or 
half way up the Palisades, and you will recognize the fact that Trajan’s 
people were the Yankees of their day. 





FEW BOOKS have begotten a longer line of descendants than the 
late O. B. Bunce’s ‘Don’t.’ So interminable has been the string, that 
one might well have wished the last ‘Don’t’ in the parent book 
had been, ‘ Don’t pay the author of this work the compliment of 
imitation,” The adjuration, however, would doubtless have been 
disregarded ; and we should not have complained, if all who took 
their cue from Mr. Bunce had put as much pith and point into 
their parodies as are to be found in ‘ The Thirty-nine Dont’s,’ in a 
recent Independent. The article is sub-headed ‘ A Layman’s Ap- 
peal to the Clergy,’ and the signature is that of Prof. James A. 
Harrison of Washington and Lee University. I should like to 
quote many paragraphs from this sermon to sermon-makers, but 
must refrain from doing so, as this is a literary, not a religious, 
journal. One, however, I wz// quote—the ninth :— 

Don’t (and this particular Don’t should be thundered in stentorian 
tones)—Don’t add to the lamentations of Jeremiah, the denunciations 
of the Vindictive Psalms, the cries of Job, the fulminations of Isaiah. 
Your people come to you every Sunday to be soothed. Their lives are 
often full of bitterness—sweeten them. Their souls are often destitute 
of joy—brighten them. They come to you in ill-health, in depression, 
—— sickened ; pour healing balm into all these wounds, light into 
all these lives, consolation into bent grieving spirits, loving-kindness 
into this mass of wretchedness. Then they will depart and call you 
blessed. 

And the 28th is no less pithy :—‘ Don’t get into the habit of 
kissing your lady parishioners.’ 





The Pall Mall Gazette in writing of ‘Lord Arthur Saville’s 
Crime, and Other Stories,’ by Oscar Wilde (which Dodd, Mead & 
Co. publish in this country), does not give them credit for much 
originality. The one from which the book takes its title, the 
Gazette says, is by Mr. Oscar W. S. Gilbert-Wilde, and it likens 
the thing to‘The Pirates of Penzance,’ in which operetta the 
hero takes to piracy from a sense of duty, while in the story he 
commits murder from a similar motive. And so the writer takes 
up each story and assigns its inspiration to other sources than the 
author’s imagination. Yet after all, where shall we find original- 
ity? There is nothing new under the sun, we are told; and why 


Idn’t one be satisfied with a good story without hunting too 
curiously for its source ? 





THAT GRAVE AND REVEREND body, the Supreme Council of 
Hygiene of Austria, has decided that upright ing has great 

vantages over the slanting style. The direction of the written 
characters, say this Committee, has a marked influence on the 
position of the body. In “mg writing ‘the scholar faces his 
work and is spared the twist of the body and neck, which is al- 
ways observable in those who write slantwise, and one common 
cause of spinal curvature is thus obviated.’ This sounds like 
nonsense. The person who ‘twists his body and neck’ when 
writing ‘slantwise’ is, in my opinion, quite capable of doing so 
when he writes straightwise. The ‘twist,’ as far as my experi- 
ence goes, is in the wrist. I have been experimenting, while 
writing this paragraph, and I find that it is only my wrist that 
is affected by the change in style of penmanship. There is no 
harm, I take it, in twisting the writing-hand, and by doing that 
one is aided in writing either a slanting or a straight stroke. 
The straight writing is to be recommended as being more leg- 
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ible than ‘the slanting. I have seen a great variety of hand- 


writings in the course of my journalistic career, and there is none 
more trying to my eyes or to my temper than the slanting. 
The straight style has been recommended by the ish Govern- 


ment, and most of the new copy-books teach it. 





I HAVE TO CONFESS that I am a frequent reader of ‘The Mart 
and Exchange’ column of The Jilustrated American, Not that 
I have anything to sell or exchange, nor that I want to buy, but it 
amuses me to see the curious wants of other people. For exam- 
ple, in the ‘Exchange ’ list I find this item :— 

Library Furnishings and Harness.—Books, an easy-chair, desk fur- 
nishings, or first-class tan and red leather single harness. Offered in 
exchange for hose and fountain lawn sprayer. Also, a small marine by 
De Haas, in handsome gilt frame. Offered for European water-color 
by F. Hopkinson Smith.—SaGAMoRE. 

his is pleasanter reading for Mr. Smith than it would be for Mr. 
De Haas. Not only does the owner want to get rid of his De 
Haas, but he gives a frame to boot, and says nothing about a frame 
to accompany the Hopkinson Smith. Nor does he even want a 
marine x ar latter in exchange. Perhaps with the ‘hose and 
fountain lawn sprayer’ he intends to make a ‘small marine’ of his- 
own. 





AN ENGLISH WOMAN bought a ‘shilling-shocker’ to while 
away the tedium of a railroad journey. She escaped ennui, but got 
more shock than she bargained for. For it was ‘vile rubbish,” 
giving ‘a number of disgusting details about loathsome maladies a 
and having read it, the aggrieved and insulted woman wrote at 
once to the editor of a great daily and sent him a copy of the 
book ; and he, good soul, not only printed her letter, but backed it 
up in a leading article. He was as shocked as she was by this. 
eos ‘shocker’; but he defended the existence of ‘ shocker ’ 
iterature :— 

‘It would be waste of labor to settle down to a serious work amid the 
jar and rattle of an express train. Not on such occasions,’ he goes on, 
‘do you choose to grapple with the thorny English behind which Mr. 
oe Seo conceals his stories, or to harrow your soul with one of 
Mr ing-Gould’s grim dramas of love and hate. Even Mr. William 
Black’s innocuous prattle (in three volumes), or Mr. Henry James’s deli- 
cate analysis of misunderstood womanhood, would be too solid for the 
opportunity.’ 





THE EDITOR OF Zhe National Observer scouts this theory 
altogether. ‘We should not be in the least surprised,’ he writes, 
‘to hear that the article in question was written in an express train ; 
and if plenty of men are capable, as we know they are, of writing 
in trains solemn moral diatribes about the wickedness of publishing 
naughty books, they must be at least equally capable of reading in 
trains something worth reading for its own sake.’ The Observer 
overlooks an important point : ‘solemn moral diatribes’ are not 
written in a railroad train to beguile the tedium of the journey = 
they are written to earn the writer’s bread and butter. The rail- 
road traveller might read ‘diatribes,’ if he were paid to do it. 
He reads the ‘ shocker ’ for distraction, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who owns the railroad news-stalls, ought to see that he 
= the right sort and degree of shock every time he buys a ‘ shil- 

ing shocker.’ The trouble with the woman in this case was that 
she got too much shock for her shilling. 





Mr. WILLIAM MorRISs, rolling his poet’s eye from Hades to the 
upper world, has caught sight of the race of critics. and been 
thrown into a fine frenzy by the spectacle. Some of the critics he 
pronounces to be ‘ second-hand superior persons from Grub Street. 
or Wall Street, with a nodding acquaintance with the Latin gram- 
mar.’ These ignoble ry tags aoe by the author of the ~ 
ic to ‘foul-mouthed Thersites, and Tom Fool,’ ‘ larding their ill- 
nature with scraps of booksellers’ French, stale and yet raw.’ A 
fine derangement of epitaphs, indeed! ‘Second-hand superior 
persons’: what in the world zs a‘ second-hand person,’ superior 
or inferior? And why is Wall Street bracketed with Grub? Can 
it be that the epical Mr. Morris intends here a fling at a brother 

t? Is he dissatisfied with the treatment his verse has received 
in ‘ Victorian Poets,’ and is he ‘ getting even’ with the poet-banker, 
Stedman? Mr. Stedman zs acritic—now that Lowell has passed 
oe he may be reckoned the leading critic of America; he is also 
a Wall Street man; but he is not Tom Fool, and he is not Ther- 
sites, and it would be as absurd to call him second-hand as to say 
that he was shop-worn, or damaged by water. 





Mrs. AMELIA E, BARR gave a reading of her ‘ Paul and Chris- 
tine,’ last week, at the residence of Dr. and Mrs C, H. Stone, on 
Storm King Mountain, Cornwall. The lawn was illuminated. It 
was the author’s first reading of any of her works, 
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Lowelliana 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 7%mes writes to protest against the 
imputation conveyed in the statement contained in the daily papers 
at the time of Mr. Lowell’s death, that the ‘whereabouts’ of his 
elder brother Robert were ‘uncertain.’ His advanced age (seven- 
ty-five) and infirmities confined the Rev. Dr. Lowell to his house in 
Schenectady, N. Y.‘ and prevented his giving any nal atten- 
tion to his sick and dying brother, or attending his funeral at 
Cambridge. 


VERSES FOR AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


-LORD CRANBROOK makes this contribution to the London 
Times, to whose editor his letter is addressed :— 

‘ SIR :—While our minds are all thinking of Lowell and the gen- 
ial memories which he has left in — it may not be out of 
place to send you a record of his kindly humor. 

‘In conversation with him I had mentioned my use of some of 
his lines for an autograph — 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—then comes the night. 
* The letter, a copy of which I enclose, carries its own explanation, 
and its date will make clear some allusions in it. 
Your faithful servant, 


CRANBROOK. 
HEMSTED-PARK, STAPLEHURST, Aug. 14.’ 


‘10, LOWNDES-SQUARE, S. W., March 18, 1881. 

‘DEAR LORD C.:—Are you human enough ('tis a nice test) to 
like puns in proportion to their poorness? If so, you will not be 
too much horrified with an old one of mine—that the first au-toe- 
graphs were the tracks left by birds on ancient sea-margins and 
now to be seen in geological museums on tablets of stone—where 
more store is set e them now, I fear, than by those of Moses. 
They were, at any rate, the only unconscious autographs, for when 
‘we are asked for one we are as unable to be natural as when we are 
sitting for our photographs. I felt so much flattered by what you 
told me the other day that in the expansion (which is the Latin for 
being puffed up, as ¢ace is for candle) of the moment I promised to 
write you another. But I have found it dreadfully hardto do the 
same thing over again, especially while my head is humming with 
the three P’s—piscatory rights, pigs, and Paddy. But I like to 
keep my word, and so to distract my mind from the irritation of 
the fleas aforesaid I compelled it into your service in hammering out 
the verses written opposite, which I hand over to your entire con- 
trol for the exigencies of autograph-writing or for the waste paper 
basket, if that seems to you their more proper destiny. Pray don’t 
thank me for them or you will make me ashamed. They will 
prove at least (and that is what they were meant for) how sincerely 
{ am yours, J. R. LOWELL. 

CUIVISCUNQUE 
On earth Columbus wrote his name, 
Montgolfier on its circling air; 
_ Lesseps in water did the same; 
Franklin traced his in living flame, 
Newton on space’s desert bare. 


Safe with the primal elements 
Their signatures august remain; 

While the fierce hurtle of events 

Whirls us and our ephemeral tents 
Beyond oblivicn’s mere disdain. 


Our names, as what we write on frail, 
Time spunges out like hopeless scores, 
Unless for mine it should prevail 
To turn awhile the faltering scale 
Of memory, thus to make it yours. 
QuIivis. 
‘At the old stand in Grub Street, where all orders for autographs 
are supplied at the shortest notice. Specimens sent if desired. 
No connection with any other firm.’ 


“EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF LOWELL” 

CoOL. HIGGINSON, in a budget of ‘Early Recollections of Low- 
ell,’ in The 7; t, gives a glimpse of the poet at the age of 
fourteen :— 

‘My first impression of James Russell Lowell was as a curly- 
headed of fourteen, riding on a donkey to the school of Wil- 
liam Wells, then in a colonial house in Cambridge, 
nearly opposite "s own home of Elmwood, but far enough 
from its front entrance to justify to a boy that unusual mode of 
conveyance. His mount was a fascinating and even distinguished 
object of contemplation to a child of nine, such as I then was—a 
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newcomer at the large ing-school where Lowell was one of 
theolder pupils. His name aa fame were already familiar to me 
through the animated school narratives of an older brother of my 
own, long since dead, whose immediate classmate he was, and all 
whose comrades were to me, of course, as gifted and eminent as the 
heroes of the Trojan War. My brother was the big boy of the 
school—which was a rough and old-fashioned one; he protected 
me against the ruder boys and against the “ town-boys,” who were 
sometimes aggressive; and I think he occasionally protected 
Lowell also, who was small and slight. Lowell is not now so con- 
spicuous in my mind's eye, at that period, as the small animal he 
rode ; but I recall him as a rather homely boy, yet with bright eyes 
and the beginning of that Apollo look as to the brow, which lighted 
up a face otherwise rather heavy. * * * 

‘ After entering college myself I began to meet him as an older 
man in Cambridge society, where he was again eclipsed in imme- 
diate pee by Story, than whom there has never been a more 
varied Admirable Crichton, at least in that little world. He was 
handsome, fearless, audacious, overflowing with spirits, good at 
everything—music, acting, sketching, caricaturing. But if he was 
the social leader, Lowell was, I judge, the class favorite; he wrote 
the songs for their convivial occasions, and had written their Class 
Poem, when he was prevented from delivering it by an offense not 
quite so venial as that mere absence from prayers to which the 
newspapers now attribute his suspension, yet not, on the other 
hand, involving any deep moral depravity. He thus closed his col- 
lege career with the question still open, whether he was to share 
the irregularities of his favorite English dramatists or only their 
poetic fire. * * 

‘In closing this brief memorial of those golden days, I can now 
see that Lowell lived, in many respects, an idyllic life, yet one in 
some respects too much sheltered round with love and admiration. 
But for the —- tonic of the anti-slavery movement—forced 


upon him largely through his wife—he might not have developed 
enough of iron in his blood.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


MUCH as they differ with each other on points of theology, the 
religious journals are singularly at one in their appreciation of Mr. 
Lowell. The Christian Union calls him ‘ the most illustrious citi- 
zen of his country,’ and adds :— 


Nature had done more for Mr. Lowell than for any other of the New 
England group of writers. His working moods were often fitful, and 
his work is uneven, but there is more impulse in it, more color and fire, 
more spontaneity, more rich human feeling, than in that of any of the 
men with whom he was most intimately associated. So fertile was his 
mind, sostrong his personality, so rich the tides of thought and feeling 
that registered their ebb and flow in his talk and work, that, in spite of 
all he has done, he seemed never to realize his possibilities; there was 
always in him a thought deeper than he expressed, a life profounder than 
that he disclosed. This is true only of men of real greatness; such men 
are always richer and ampler than their work. * * Now that the 
lyre is silent, and the voice hushed, and the gracious presence vanished 
from the ways of men, this is our first thought of him: that he was a 
true American, who loved his country beyond praise or blame, and hon- 
ored her with life and art. He helped to clear the vision, to erase the 
stain, to bring nearer that spiritual America for which we wait. In his 
own person he disproved the reproach that America produces only aver- 
age men; that it is the paradise of the commonplace. For he was in all 
things the superior man; distinction marked his life, his thought, his 
spirit, and his work. No-one knew his people better, none honored 
them more by appealing to what was best in them, none loved them 
with a nobler loyalty totruth. He illustrated that lofty patriotism which 
loves one’s country not as against the world, but as one with the world; 
the patriotism which in honoring its own honors humanity, and in seek- 
ing the best for its own compassesall mankind with its deep-hearted be- 
neficence. 

The Chicago Standard says of the dead poet :— 


Mr. Lowell was one of those rarely endowed men who seem fitted 
for eminence in any walk of life, and who take the place of leaders in 
whatever association or sphere of activity they appear. * * * Mr. 
Lowell’s high character as a man, not less than his attainments as a 
scholar and achievements as a poet, were illustrated in the position he 

ined and held while Minister of the United States, at Madrid and Lon- 

on. * * * In Spain he won very much the same love and ad- 
miration as had years before been accorded to Washington Irving; while 
as to England, it may truly be said that no American Minister has ever 
gained quite such a place in the esteem of all classes, from lowest to 
highest, as Mr. Lowell. 


The Observer terms him ‘the head of the literary profession in 

’ America.’ 
Lowell was as rich in his learning, as versatile in his literary ability, 
and as sincere in expression, as any of his brethren; he had more genius 
than any except Emerson, and more humor than all but Irving. Asa 
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poet, a critic, and a rhetorician he was preéminent. It is given to few 
to be at once witty and grand, but the author of ‘ The Biglow Papers’ 
and the ‘Commemoration Ode’ was both. In his life he was 
one of the most charming of men, and those who knew him, even but 
slightly, never failed to recognize the sincere and thorough Christian 
gentleman. ges 

Zion's Herald speaks thus of the departed leader :— 

The death of James Russell Lowell, the inspired poet, the scholar 
of elegant tastes and aptitudes, the literary critic, the satirist, the 
brilliant essayist, the political leader and reformer, the well-rounded 
man and eminent citizen of the republic, removes from the stage the 
most commanding figure in American literature. 

The Independent ‘ puts him first, in ability, in breadth, in cul- 
ture, in poetic success. 

He was a man extraordinarily well equipped, with native ability and 
with acquired learning, with fact, reason, sentiment and wit. He was a 
man not only to be admired but to be respected, a man of the purest 
and highest tone, a man to be an example and an inheritance. 

The Evangelist declares his character to have been ‘ most com- 
pletely the representative American character.’ 

It was long before the days of Frendly Visitors and personal work in 
Neighboring Guilds and Parish Houses, that the Unknown sharer of Sir 
Launfal’s scrip and cup put into poetic form the words which have in- 
spired thousands of charitable acts since then, 

‘ Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.’ 

True, the words had been uttered in Jerusalem eighteen hundred years 
before: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
did it unto Me;’ but their echo had grown dull upon the ears of a Chris- 
tian world shut up in its own hard and fast methods of benevolent work. 
It is to the poet that the divine power is given of awakening dull ears 
and arousing stagnant sympathies. 

The Christian at Work pays its tribute in these words :— 

A few days sg0 the brightest living light in American literature was 
still shining. a that light is extinguished. James Russell Lowell 
is no wr Henceforth his name is a memory and his place among the 
immortals. 





International Copyright 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In one of his syndicate letters Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor and 
newspaper correspondent, writes as follows :— 


Herbert apenent is an Englishman who does not believe much in the 
new copyright law. With his new book ‘ Justice’ just from the press, 
he has pursued his usual course, and sent the stereotype plates of the 
work to America, without —s. any protection from the American 
Government. Mr. Spencer regards the copyright law as "o> oa to 
grave literature. He is afraid the books of solid worth written for 
thinking people will be overwhelmed in the flood of light literature that 
the majority of people demand, and as a writer of books for students 
and sociologists, he believes he would not be doing his duty to himself 
were he to allow the gain that might come to him under the copyright 
law to porn his principle. That is the chief reason, and yet 1 fancy 
there is another. Mr. Spencer is not a wealthy man, but his books 
have sold well, and netted him a comfortable sum. : 

These conjectural explanations of Mr. Spencer’s omission to 
copyright ‘Justice’ in this country, and the inference that Mr. 
Spencer regards the copyright law as prejudicial to grave litera- 
ture, are utterly baseless. Mr. Bok is manifestly totally unfamiliar 
with Mr. Spencer’s views. Mr. Spencer has been one of the most 
strenuous defenders of literary property, and his argument in favor 
of copyright laws is to be found in the chapter on property in ideas 
in the very book Mr. Bok speaks of. The real reason why Mr, 
Spencer ‘has pursued his usual course and sent the stereo 
plates of the work te America’ without availing himself of the 
a granted by the new copyright law is simply this :—The 

rst five chapters of ‘Justice’ originally ap in The Nine- 
teenth Century for March and April, 1890. This fact debarred 
= oe and his publishers from applying for copyright under 
the law. 


BosTON, Aug. 31, 1891. VICTOR YARROS, 





An Author’s Grievance 

A CORRESPONDENT here in New York sends us this commu- 
nication :— 

‘A publishing-house of old and high standing bought a MS. of 
30,000 words at an agreed price, plus a s on sales. A year 
elapsed and then the author was asked if he would extend it to 
60,000 words, which he did, without asking that the original price 
should be doubled, but he drew the balance, which was not to fia e 
been paid until publication. At the end of eighteen months it was 
found that the book could not be issued until two years will have elap- 
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sed since the original sale. There was no stipulation as to date of 
blication. At this stage the author sent in proposals to the pub- 
er asking that, in consideration of the unreasonable delay of two 
years, and also of his complacency in doubling the work at their sug- 
gestion, they should make a further payment, either in full purchase 
of author’s interest, or as an advance. No sort of complaint has 
been made against the MS. from first to last. To this the repre- 
sentative of the firm replied with a flat refusal to submit the pro- 
posal, on the ground (to quote his letter) that “itis absurd to claim 
that the delay in publication is either a matter for which we should 
be blamed or that has caused you loss.” As to the suggestion of 
reciprocity in goodwill based on the author’s readiness in furnish- 
ing twice the quantity of oe in the contract, the reply 
is simply the remark, “ you ily offered to enlarge it without 
charge.” From which it appears. that time is #o¢ money to the 
author tribe, and the driving of a sharp bargain absolves the gainer 
from any obligation to do a favor to the one who suffers through 
his lordly leisureliness.’ 
There seems in this case to have been some ‘ reciprocity in good- 
will,’ as the writer admits having been paid ‘the Solvahe * which 
was to have been paid on publication. 





Notes 

A NEW monthly magazine devoted to the discussion of social 
and economic questions and the advancement of the organization 
of charity, to be called The Charities Review, will aon its ap- 
pearance on Nov. 1. It will be published by The Critic Co. 

—Readers of The Century and Harper's Monthly have noticed 
during the past two years a number of entertaining stories of 
Georgia life and character by a new writer. Charles L. Webster 
& Co. now announce the early publication of Miss Matt Crim’s 
first novel, ‘ Adventures of a Fair Rebel.’ Miss Crim is a native of 
the South and resides for a portion of the year at Atlanta, Ga. Her 
novel purports to tell the experiences of a young Southern girl dur- 
pees Civil War, and includes spirited descriptions of the siege of 
Atlanta, obtained from those present at the time. 


—Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘The Anglomaniacs,’ has” 


written a new novel of New York life, and Zhe Century is to print 
it. The story deals with divorce. Rudyard Kipling’s new novel, 
written for Zhe Century in collaboration with Wolcott Balestier, is 
entitled ‘ The Naulahka: A Tale of West and East.’ The principal 
characters live in a ‘booming’ Colorado town, where the story 
opens, but the scene quickly shifts to the court of an Indian ma- 
harajah. The story will begin in the November number. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling left England in the Mexican on Aug. 
22. After a fortnight’s stay at the Cape and a visit to the diamond 
mines at Kimberly, he will go on to Samoa to see Mr. Stevenson, 
and thence véa Australia to India. Mr. Kipling has left behind 
several short stories which will in due course be seen in the maga- 
zines. 


—Mr. Richard Harding Davis, editor of Harper's Weekly, will 
sail for England on the City of Paris on Wednesday next, Sept. 16, 
and return from Liverpool by the same boat on Wednesday, Sept. 
30, with his mother and sister. He will not be the first editor of a 
New York weekly who has visited Europe this summer without 
being more than three weeks absent from his desk. Mr. Davis's 
father, Mr. L. Clarke Davis, has just succeeded Mr. William V. 
McKean in the managing-editorship of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
with which paper he has been connected since he resigned the edit- 
orship of the /uguzrer, three years ago. Mr. McKean has been 
on the staff of the Ledger for over twenty-six years, or almost as 
long as Mr. Childs has owned the paper. His successor is a well- 
known journalist and dramatic critic. 


—In the October Harper's Monthly will appear the first of two 
articles upon Cairo from the pen of Miss Constance Woolson, who 
describes the Cairo of last winter. Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
daughter of Julian and grandaughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, will 
contribute a story containing ‘a marvellous surprise.’ It is called 
‘A Legend of Sonora.’ A more ambitious effort, ‘An Unfinished 
Story, by Richard Davis, to ap in the same number, which 
grows out of a dinner talk in London, ‘ will pique curiosity,’ the 
editor declares, ‘and at the same time afford intellectual satisfac- 
tion.” * 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day the Works of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a large-paper edition, in thirteen volumes ; 
‘ The Being of God as Unity and Trinity,’ by Prof. P. H. Steen- 
stra; ‘ Points of View,’ being essays by Agnes Repplier; an en- 
larged edition of ‘The Birds’ Christmas-Carol,’ by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin ; a popular edition of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
a new edition of ‘ The New Astronomy,’ by Prof. S. P. Langley; a 
family edition of the Poetical Works of Tennyson and of Scott's 
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* Lay of the Last Minstrel’; and, in the Riverside Paper Series, 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘The Minister’s Wooing.’ 

—M. Charles Gounod, composer of ‘ Faust,’ has written for Zhe 
Century an interesting paper of reminiscences of his youth, relating 
to the musical influences which +“? nny , og Saint-Seéns 
is engaged upon an important ron Liszt for the same maga- 
zine, to which M. Ernest Reyer wil contribute a study of Berlioz. 
A paper by M. Massenet will complete the series. Asketch of Mo- 
zart, by Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, author of ‘ Women of the French 
Salons,’ will appear in the December number, thus preceding the 
papers described above. 

—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a Life of James Boswell, 
which was published on Friday by D. Appleton & Co., who an- 
nounce also ‘An Utter Failure,’ by Miriam C. Harris, author of 


* Rutledge.’ 
—Prof, Ed of the University of Nebraska has prepared for 
D. C. Heath & Co. ‘A Brief Spanish Grammar.’ 


—Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell has written ‘A Story of Greek Phi- 
josophy,’ which will be issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. R. Alger. 

—In an edition of fifty of the ‘Bab Ballads,’ just published by 
Geo. Routledge & Sons, Mr. W. S. Gilbert confesses that the first 
of the series, ‘ The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,’ was originally offered 
to Punch, but declined on the ground that it was too cannibalistic 
for his readers’ tastes, It was afterwards published in Fas. 


—Since Miss Elizabeth Bisland put a girdle round the earth in 
behalf of Zhe Cosmopolitan she has made her home abroad, and 
is now engaged on a romance and play in collaboration with Rhoda 
Broughton. 


—A new periodical is to be published in San Francisco under 
the title of The Californian Illustrated Magazine. It is to be 
edited by Mr. Charles F. Holder, and the projectors state that its 
prime object is to aid in building up and populating the Pacific 
coast. 

. —Mr. Whittaker is bringing out Miss Charlotte Yonge’s ‘ The 
Constable’s Tower; or, The imes of the Magna Charta’; and 
‘Red Grange,’ by Mrs. Molesworth. 


—A translation of Albert Sorel’s ‘ Mme de Staél’ is to be added 
to McClurg’s Great French Writers Series. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish this September Charles Dick- 
ens’s Complete Works, illustrated ; ‘ Dr. Lamar,’ by a new author ; 
* Making the Most of Life,’ by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller; ‘A Score 
of Famous Composers,’ by Nathan H. Dole; ‘An Entire Stranger,’ 
for young people, by the Rev. T. L. Bailey; ‘ Famous English States- 
men,’ by Sarah K. Bolton ; ‘ Half a Dozen Girls,’ by Anna Chapin 
Ray ; ‘ The Jo-Boat Boys,’ by the Rev. Dr. J. F. Cowan ; ‘ Led in 
Unknown Paths,’ for young peoplé, by Anna F. Raffensperger ; 
and Sybel’s ‘Founding of the German Empire by William I.,’ 
Vol. IV. 

—The annual meeting of the American Library Association, to 
be held at San Francisco, will occupy the week or ten days begin- 
ning on Oct. 10. The itinerary has been arranged by President 
Green and Secretary Hill. A subject to be discussed is the need 
of an annual index to scientific periodicals. 

—For Scrébner’s Series of Great Streets, Mr. W. W. Story, the 
poet and sculptor, has written of the Corso, that Roman street 
which has probably been trodden by more famous feet than any 
other thoroughfare in the world. 

—lIn October there will be published an édztion de luxe of the 
Latin commentary on Dante's ‘ Divina Commedia,’ together with 
the Latin version of the m made in the fifteenth century by 
Friar Giovanni da Seravalle, and a fifteenth-century Italian version 
of the commentary, by Beate Bartolomeo da Calle. The edition, 
which will be limited to 2000 copies, is under the supervision of 
Fathers Marcellius and Demenichelli, and Pope Leo has set apart 
20,000 francs to cover the cost of publication. A copy will be pre- 
sented to each of the principal libraries of the world. 

—The Manchester Guardian hears that ‘the eloquent Bishop 
of Derry has accepted an invitation from the Trustees of Columbia 
College to deliver in New York City, during Lent, 1892, a course 
of lectures on “‘ The Evidences of Christianity.”’ He is nearing 
his seventieth year. 

—The Queen of Roumania (‘ Carmen Sylva’), whowith her hus- 
band, King Charles, is staying. at a hotel in Venice, is pronounced 
to be dangerously ill. A consultation of physicians making a spe- 
cialty of nervous diseases has been held. 

—Writing of the distribution of ability in the United States, Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge says that New York leads in eight of the 
eighteen departments in which distinction has been achieved. Her 
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sons have been foremost as soldiers, la artists, sailors, mer- 
chants, engineers, architects and actors. usetts also leads in 
eight d ments : theology, medicine, literature, science, educa- 
tion, philanthropy, invention and music. Virginians lead as states- 
men and pioneers. 

—Messrs. Scribner will bring out this month ‘ The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England,’ by Alice Morse Earl, dealing with facts 
obtained from old records, rather than with controversial history 
and - 

—Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s ‘Annals of My Early Life,’ 
covering the years 1805 to 1840, appears among the autumn an- 
nouncements of the Longmans. 


—A volume of Canon Liddon’s unpublished sermons, to appear 
shortly, will contain his famous discourses on Old Testament sub- 
jects, delivered at St. Paul's and Oxford when he was the select 
preacher. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish immediately : ‘ Harmony of 
Ancient History, and Chronology of the Egyptians and Jews,’ by 
Malcolm Macdonald ; ‘ The Natural History of Man, and the Rise 
and a of Philosophy,’ lectures by Alexander Kinmont ; 
‘ Truth-Gleams,’ a series of essays, by J. O'B. Lowry, D.D.; ‘At 
Anchor’ and ‘ Honored in the Breach,’ by Julia Magruder; and 
‘ My Land of Beulah,’ by Mrs. Leith- Adams. 

—The announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons include a Life 
of Thomas Paine, by Moncure D. Conway; ‘ The Life and Cor- 
respondence of George Mason of Virginia, edited by Kate Mason 
Rowland, and with an introduction by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee; ‘Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Chivalry of England,’ by H. R. Fox Bourne; 
‘ Julius Cesar and the Organization of the Roman Empire,’ by W. 
Ward Fowler ; ‘ The Story of the Byzantine Empire,’ b Cc. W.C 
Oman; Part II. of Evelyn Abbott’s ‘ History of Greece‘ ; ‘ Stories 
from the Arabian Nights,’ edited by Stanley Lane-Poole; ‘A Selec- 
tion from the Discourses of Epictetus, Together with the Encheiri- 
dion,’ translated by George Long (a Knickerbocker Nugget); and 
‘A Treatise on Wisdom,’ by Pierre Charron, paraphrased by Myr- 
tilla H. N. Daly, with an introduction by Marcus Benjamin. The 
third series of Literary Gems will comprise ‘Lyrics,’ by Robert 
Browning; ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ by Irving; ‘Pre-Raphaelitism,’ 
by Ruskin; ‘The Rime tt the Ancient Mariner,’ by Coleridge ; 
‘Speeches on America,’ by John Bright; and the ‘ Education of 
Children,’ by Montaigne. 

—Messrs, Putnam further announce ‘ The Renaissance, the Re- 
vival of Learning in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’ by Dr. 
Philip Schaff ; ‘ The Living World ; Whence it Came and Whither 
it is Drifting,’ by Prof. H. W. Conn; ‘ The Evolution of Life; or, 
Causes of Change in Animal Forms,’ by Hubbard W. Mitchell, 
M.D.; ‘Economic and Industrial Delusions: A Discussion of the 
Case for Protection,’ by Arthur B, Farquhar and Henry Farquhar ; 
‘ The Industrial and Commercial Supremacy of England,’ lectures 
by the late Prof. Thorold Rogers; ‘ The English Language and the 
English Grammar, Treated Historically, by Samuel Ramsey; ‘A 
Year in Portugal: 1889-90,’ by George B. Loring, M.D., late 
United States Minister ; ‘Celtic Fairy Tales,’ collected by Joseph 
Jacobs ; ‘Prince Dusty : A Story of the Oil Regions,’ by Kirk Mun- 
roe; ‘The Merrimack River, and Other Poems,’ by Benjamin W. 
Ball; and ‘ Parnassus by Rail,’ poems, by Marion M. Miller. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 


of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Bascom, J. The New Thedeay- ROR Setase ne EC ae G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bible, The Sermon. St. Luke . to St. John III. $r.50.....A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous English Statesmen. $1.50........... T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cawein, M. nas ged Foreaata, O6.Gb..... 600 ccoscccccvcccses G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
wan, J. F. e Jo-Boat Boys. $1.50..... ........-s+00-e20. 0+ ¥. Crowell & Co. 
‘ St. John. Vol. I. $z.50..... ... .....A. C, Armstrong & Son, 
oR ea Ee es OR TERS ERS PRS Bese T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Franzos, K. E. Tadich Trachtenberg. 40c.... . Joke Gaakg setkens weal Harper & Bros. 
Frederic, H. The Young Emperor. $1.95........ -. .-.++ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hosmer, J. K. Short History of Gensen Libentune. sacs Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Lee, F. P. Sunshine in Life. $r. -+s+++++G» P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Lee, G.$. About an Old New England Church. "soc. 
A Sharon, Conn.: W. W. Knight & Co. 
Lewis, M.G. Rosario............. ceeceeeeees ons ab weed Chicago: rd & Lee. 
ia, A. Economics in Italy. soc. 
Miller, O. T. The Woman’s Club, $x.. ‘ 
Saint-Amand, I. de. Marie Antoinette at the Tuileries. $1.25..Chas. 
. F. N. Recent Constitution Making in the U.S..Phila.: American Academy. 
Tyler, L.G. Parties and Patronage. $1 ... ......... .+..+--G,. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
endell, B. Eagiish Composition. $1.50..........ssseeee.0e- Chas, Scribner’s Sons. 
Withers, E. Wildwood Chimes. §$1.95...... .. .-.... -Cinn., O.: R. Clarke & Co. 
The shortest, quickest and beyond all comparison the 
most comfortable way of getting from New Work to Mon- 
treal and retarn is via the New York Central and Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company’s BR.BR. The day train leaves 


Grand Central Depot at 9.20 A.M., and the evening train 
at 7 P.M. a"s 
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A Great Catalogue 


As an adequate description of over two thousand school 
and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume, we 
divide our Descriptive List into twenty-one sections, each 
devoted to a single department of study. They are sent 
free. Write for those which particularly interest you. 


The subjects are: 





1. Reading. 8. Spelling. 15. Science, 

2. Supplementary Reading. 9. English Language. 16. Botany. 

3. Arithmetics. to. Drawing. 17. Psychology, etc. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 11. Music, 18. Civics and Economics, 

5. Penmanship. 12. Book-keeping. 19. Pedagogy, School Records, etc, 
6. Geography. 13. Ancient Language. 20, Elocution. 

7. History. 14. Modern Language. 21. Maps and Charts, 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examina- 


tion and introduction. 


Specially favorable terms made 


known on application. Address the publishers, 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American Book Company 








WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Eprrions in Fine Bivpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


65 NASSAU STREET, 

Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New Yorx. 
Now ready a limited de /u.xe edition of 
SHAKESPEARE'’S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

With an introduction by W. J. Rotrs, and etchings 
by Paut Avrit. 

Address, DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 

349 Firrn Avenve, - ~ - New Yorx 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. talogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 
or, for those desirous of a up their French. 


L’ECHO LITTERAIRE 


A School and Home French European Magazine, 
romance, poetry, plays, sketches, exercises, etc., 24 
numbers, near! ers gi id at $z.25 per annum. 
E. ROTH, 337 S. B St., Philadelphia. 
5 cents a sipgle number. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample copy. Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New York. 


MEMORIAL + 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 


J. & R. LAMB, 5 Carmine St., N. ¥. 
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Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Parx Row, New York. 


I? want back numbers of any Magazine or Re 
den write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Sreser, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 

















POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Dene ida Fay, MAES, See 










GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
ea 
hcg Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
: | 1 
ing, EASILY 


and is therefore far more eco- 
\ap 

ishing, strengtheni 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
as well as for persone it health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 





e 
Ldanstion 
HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste, 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 

* “* Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
ion. 

Dr. S. T, Newman, St. Louis, Mo., says 3 
“A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford's’ 
printed on the label. Adi others are spurious. Never 
old in bulk. 


The 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 








presents the practical results achieved by the 
best inventive and mechanical skill, adied 
by capital and the experience gained 
during the FIFTEEN YEARS in 
which it,has been the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckof,, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BroaADWAY, NEw YorK. 










Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


Bank & OFFIce 
FItTTINGs. 


Fine Brass Work. 
Srzciat Desicnson 





TION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 








W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firrn Anz., N. ¥, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. _ 








‘“* My soul !°I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—JaMEsS RusseLL LOWELL. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY!S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale F. C VO S by C O. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crospy Co. printed on the 


56 WEsT 25TH ST., N. Y. 











EDUCATIONAL. 








Important Announcement 
to Teachers. 





Among the Many Attractions the 


Journal of Education 


—A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror— 


Has to offer its readers we would call special atten- 
tion to the following series of articles, which will 
begin to appear about Sept. :st : 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. By a 
MODERN PHILOSOPHER. Twenty 
articles. 

THE BEST METHODS IN THE 
BEST SCHOOLS. By a KEEN 
Osserver. Thirty articles. 

PHYSIOLOGY IN THE BEST 
WAY. Six articles. 

THE BEST TEACHING OF PHYS- 
ICAL SCIENCE, Ten articles. 


REMEMBER: 


That the Journat numbers among its special con- 
tributors many of the leading educators and most 
successful teachers in the country. 


The Department of Methods 
Is always one of its most prominent features. 
Published Weekly : 

16 pages. $2.50 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $2.50 we will send the JouRNAL 
to Jan. 1, 1893. TZrial Trip: Sept. 
1 to Jan. 1, 1892, for 50 cents. 


Address : 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A fessional 


for the equipment of 
College Graduates = others w! — 
ability, scholarship, practical power. ~ine 
formation furnished on application. 





- WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 








RAILROADS. 
THE 


New YORK CENTRAL 
Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


TOTHEORIENT. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY’S NEW 
ROUTE TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA. 


The “Empress of Japan’s” latest 
trip between Yokohama and Vancou- 
ver was made in nine days, nineteen 
hours. New York mails and passengers 
were detrained at the Grand Central 
Station, New York, eighty-four hours 
after desembarking at Vancouver. 


Japan in Thirteen Days, 
Twenty Hours from New York! 


Where else on the face of the globe 
can such a trip be made in such a 
space of time? By the C. P.R. it can 
be made in summer or winter. 

Send to the C. P. R. office, 353 
Broadway, or to the head office at 
Montreal for a copy, which will be 
forwarded gratuitously, of “ THz New 
Highway TO THE ORIENT” and 
“WESTWARD TO THE East.” 


E. V. SKINNER, 
District Passenger Agent, 
353 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. M. NICOLL, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ontreal. 














DRY. GOODS. 


_ Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


FALL NOVELTIES. 
Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 








Bengaline, 
Scotch Cheviots. 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
Paris Suits, 
India Shawls. 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

It is a popular-resort for health, change, 
rest or recreation all the year. 

A favorite resort for leading men and their 
families, Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade 
on the pod reget. i Renee eh etc, 

ussian, Electro-. 
charset: all busi tel all staal a jances.. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





























